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Miss SyBIL BARKER 


DEDICATION 


HE students of Briscoe Junior High School respectfully and affectionately dedicate 
this publication of the Briscoe Briefs to Miss Sybil G. Barker, teacher of 
social studies from September, 1925, to March, 1957. We acknowledge with gratitude 
her loving assistance and the important part she played in making Briscoe a fine and 


successful school, 


MISS SYBIL BARKER 


iss SyBIL BARKER, one of Briscoe Junior High School’s most loved and respected 
teachers, retired after nearly forty years of working with children on March 
29, 1957. Besides teaching eighth and ninth grade social studies, Miss Barker has 
put many long and rewarding hours into managing our Briscoe library for the past 


three years. 


Born in Fryeburg, Maine, Miss Barker attended Fryeburg Academy and later 
Farmington Normal School. She came from a family of teachers, and although she 
considered a nursing career, she chose teaching. This, she feels, was largely due to 


family influence. 


When Miss Barker came to Beverly, she first taught at near-by Hardie School. 
When Briscoe, as we know it, began in 1925, she came here and has since helped Briscoe 


and its students on to greater success. 


Miss Barker, when asked what her feelings were toward Briscoe, replied, “It is 
a wonderful place to work! I’ve been very happy during all these years. I love to 
work with young teen-age children.” All of her pupils have certainly benefited from 


her interest. 


No definite plans for the future have been made by Miss Barker. She does, 
however, want to read, an activity in which she has been too busy to indulge in until 


now. 


The pupils of Briscoe wish Miss Barker the best of fortune and happiness in what- 
ever she may want to undertake. Her knowledge and understanding have proved 


invaluable to her many and appreciative students. 


DIANE HusBsarp, L- 1 
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BEVERLY WILSON 


Parks, Business 


Editorials 


EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE 


O a seventh grader, as to any other student 

today, the future means more than getting 
just an education. To get along in the modern 
world, one must also know how to be a friend, 
to be able to make and keep friends. Entering 
the seventh grade at Briscoe, we make many new 
friends besides taking a big step in our education. 


As we enter Briscoe, making friends is not a 
battle which we must fight alone, but it is a group 
project with both teachers and pupils helping. 
The school activities such as clubs, record hops 
and dances, and assemblies help to introduce us 
to the new life and people at junior high. 


Gym is one experience different from elemen- 
tary school. For gym we have a teacher trained 
in physical education, special equipment and 
clothes. Outside activities for students such as 
volleyball, football, basketball, and baseball are 


another part of the physical educational program. 


For music we travel to the music room where 
a specially trained music teacher organizes the 
musical program. Learning new songs and learn- 
ing about orchestral instruments, conductors and 
conducting are part of this program. Writing 
reports about instruments and composers are 
some of the things included in the outside work. 


In art we are able to develop our artistic talent, 
and for the most part use our own imaginations 
in drawing, which is different from elementary 
school. There is a teacher trained to help us in 
our art work. 


Eating our lunch at school is something entirely 
new to most of us. Having a school library is 
also new. Attending Religious Education classes, 
participating in the school band and orchestral 
activities, and having studies are different from 
what we are used to. 


Although we sometimes get confused by the 
many rooms, and make many errors, most of us 
find junior high interestingly new and exciting. 
In the seventh grade the teachers are very under- 
standing and cooperative, helping us build the 
future for our eighth grade activities. 


CONSTANCE ALEXANDER, Assistant Editor 


Grade Seven 


Pyibab UID et ESPU LURESEAIR: 


S future American leaders, the youth of to- 

day must prepare tirelessly for the chal- 
lenge of the future, Fortunately our quest for 
adequate preparation for later responsibilities is 
enlightened by a strong educational system. A 
strong link in this system is Briscoe Junior High 
School. Here at Briscoe we have received the 
fundamental principles which will enable us to 
face the future with sufficient knowledge and 
understanding. One of the primary purposes of 
Briscoe is character building and this has been 


stressed above all else. 


Three happy years at Briscoe have served as 
a basic foundation for preparation for college, 
business, or vocational areas. The students have 
acquired not only the tools of knowledge, but 
also the qualities of good character. As evi- 
dence of this we have the five Keys of Briscoe. 
Each year honor students are chosen to repre- 
sent the Master Key, Activities, Fair Play, Friend- 
ship, and Scholarship. It is they who will lead 
others in maintaining the Briscoe Creed and tra- 
ditions, 


Another example of the good character of our 
students is the Honor Roll. The Class of 1957 
is the first class in Beverly to have completed 
three years in junior high school. In this class 
are six students who have received major honors 
every marking period of these three years. Two 
of these pupils have the added distinction of also 
achieving citizenship honors each time. Extra 
curricular activities and everyday personal con- 
tact with other students instill a feeling of co- 
operative effort through perserverance, the found- 
ation and bulwark of our country. Yes, academi- 
cally and socially, we junior high school students 


are being prepared to build the future. 


Having already profited from rich experiences, 
we are eager to continue our preparation to be 
successful citizens. Our lessons at Briscoe shall 
always serve as future guideposts as we strive 


to “build the future fair.” 
NEIL SHARE, Editor-in-Chief 
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BRISCOE CREED 


I, as a student of Briscoe Junior High 
School, pledge myself to the ideals of a true 
citizen. I will be truthful in all that I say, 
honest in all that I do, and courteous always. 

I believe it to be my duty as a student to 

cooperate with my teachers and to respect 

them. I will be loyal to fellow-students at 
all times. I will uphold fair play in every 
activity. I will respect school property and 
do my best to keep my school a clean and 
pleasant place. By doing these things and 
encouraging others to do them, I hope to 
develop a spirit worthy of Briscoe Junior 

High School. 

The Briscoe Creed was chosen this year as the 
cover for the Briscoe Briefs because of the part it 
plays in the lives of Briscoe students. In Septem- 
ber each pupil agreed to learn the creed, and 
under the direction of Miss Hazelton and the 
Advisory Council this was accomplished. We 
shall try to make this not only a school objective, 
but also one which may be seen in all our daily 
living, hoping to become true citizens of our 
country as well as of our school. 


CAROLE RAND, 7 - 3 


CITIZENSHIP AT BRISCOE 

O we know the importance of good citizen- 

ship in school? We should because we, as 
students, are the base of our school. It is our 
responsibility to give it the reputation of being 
a fine junior high school, typical of the kind of 
schools found in America. 

While we study academic subjects to make us 
well-educated people, we must also learn to be- 
come good, respectable citizens, worthy of our 
birthright. We are learning the fundamentals of 
good citizenship here at Briscoe. 

To maintain these fundamentals we pledge 
ourselves to be honest and truthful with our 
friends as well as our teachers. We _ promise 
to respect school property and to be careful of 
school supplies given to us. By keeping our 
rooms clean, we help to make our school a health- 
ful and pleasant place. We are respectful and 
courteous to our superiors. All these are an im- 
portant part of being good citizens in school. 

Soon this generation will become the leaders 
of America, helping to advance our country and 
making it an even better place in which to live 
America’s future leaders are training for this 
important task now at Briscoe, the task of be- 
coming good citizens and capable leaders. 


CAROL ENGLEHARDT, Assistant Editor 
Grade Eight 
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QUIZ SHOWS 
ELEVISION has made quiz shows popular 


entertainment. There are various types of 
quiz shows. “Name That Tune” is a program 
which only calls for knowledge of popular tunes. 
Two contestants listen to the songs played; when 
one knows the tune he dashes up the aisle and 
rings a bell. If he names the tune correctly, he is 
awarded a certain amount of prize money. Al- 
though this may interest the viewer for a few 
weeks, it soon becomes boring. 

On “The Big Surprise,” another type of quiz 
show, contestants are asked questions on a chosen 
category. Thus, if one has a good knowledge of 
a particular category, it is possible for him to win 
up to 100,000 dollars. A similar program is “The 
64,000 Dollar Question.” This quiz show is 
operated in the same manner as “The Big Sur- 
prise,” but differs in the amount of money that 
can be won. 

A program for people who have had some mis- 
fortune or disaster in their family is “Strike It 
Rich.” For this reason the questions are made 
fairly easy. One cannot win over five hundred 
dollars, but he is given the choice of answering 
a ten, twenty, thirty, or forty dollar question. 

“Twenty-One” is generally considered the su- 
perior quiz show today. The contestants’ intellec- 
tual aptitudes and fine backgrounds help to make 
the program interesting. Contrasted with other 
quizzes, “Twenty-One’s” question categories are 
more varied and are not selected by the partici- 
pants. The show is operated like the game 
“Twenty-One” and at various times contestants 
may stop the game, the one with the most points 
winning. Most participants, however, enjoy the 
challenge and keep on hoping to build up their 
winnings to a new high. Contestants on this 
particular program seem very well educated, cor- 
rectly spoken, attractive, and well - mannered. 
Viewing the program week after week, one actu- 
ally feels an attachment for one or both of the 
contestants. One begins to think of them as per- 
sonal friends if they manage to stay on the pro- 
gram. 

“Twenty-One” is a good influence on all who 
watch it, for the contestants’ brilliant thinking 
points out the importance and benefits of good 
education for everyone, 


CHARLES ELLioTtT, L- 1 


CALY ESO 


HAT is this latest development in the 
music world called Calypso? The origin 
of this new “song-craze” is generally believed to 


be in Trinidad, in the West Indies. The verses 


are extremely clever and witty, taking in every 
possible topic from sports to national politics. 
Fast and moving as the beat is, its lyrics reveal 
the feelings and hopes, sufferings and antagonisms, 
of the native Jamaican. One currently popular 
Calypso hit, “The Banana Boat Song,” is a per- 
fect example of the way Calypsonians express 
their feeling. Since most of the Calypso still re- 
mains in Trinidad, the American version is com- 
posed primarily of “repeats” of songs worked up 
to success by others. 


Harry Belafonte deserves most of the credit for 
the sudden popularity of Calypso in the United 
States. His recordings such as “Jamaica Fare- 
well” and “Mama, Look at Bubu” have lessened 
the grip that Rock and Roll has on teen-agers. 
For a good reason Belafonte has been called “The 
reluctant King of Calypso.” Although his records 
and albums have greatly outsold the other Calyp- 
sonians’, he says freely that he is only an inter- 
preter of folk songs and his Calypso should not 
be overplayed. 


Most of the better Calypsonians are natives of 
‘Yrinidad. Believing that the true Calypso singer 
should be able to improvise lyrics to a beat, they 
hold public contests against each other in the 
streets of Trinidad with the applause of the 
crowd determining the winner. Calypsonians 
often use names of historical figures, titles of 
nobility, and other names which are completely 
imaginative. Lord Executor, the Mighty Spoiler, 
the Iron Duke, Lord Melody, King Pharoah, the 
Mighty Sparrow, and even Lord Eisenhower are 
some of the names that Calypsonians adopt. They 
are exceedingly fond of good-natured horseplay 
and have a mischievous tendency to poke fun at 
one another through the lyrics of their songs. 


I feel that Calypso has not yet reached its peak 
in the United States and will eventually take the 
place of Rock and Roll. 


Evan Bropig, L- 1 


THESE WILD WESTERNERS 
“|Pee means of television, many people 


receive the wrong impression of cowboys. 
Very few cowboys would ever sing a song while 
fighting hundreds of wild Indians. Also there 
are no wild Indians in the West today. Although 
the western cowboy may have a different dialect 
from New Englanders, they do not speak like 
those depicted on television. Many people think 
glamour is involved in the work of a cowboy, 
but he is actually a hard working man at a difh- 
cult job. 


The dress of the modern cowboy is similar to 
that of fifty years ago. They still wear ten gallon 
hats, but not for decoration. It is purely a means 
of protection from the hot and glaring sun. Tight 
levies are still worn by all cowboys. Loose pants 
interfere with their riding. Although some cow- 
boys may still carry guns, they are not used for 
duels but instead are used to control the herds 
of cattle that still roam the plains, 


Although the dress of the cowboy has not 
changed very much through the years, the work 
has. Instead of teams of horses and wagons, 
beachwagons and trucks are used to carry sup- 
plies. Fields are sprayed by airplanes and even 
large herds of cattle are kept under control by 
means of helicopters. Even though horses are be- 
ing replaced by jeeps and other types of auto- 
mobiles, they are still widely used. Although 
many modern inventions are helping the cowboy, 
his job is still a hard and grinding one. There 
are still long hours each day spent on the hot, dry, 
dusty plains. 


Some of the most famous cowboys known to- 
day are Buffalo Bill, Teddy Roosevelt, who later 
became president, Billy the Kid, and the James 
brothers led by Jesse James. Wyatt Earp, Kit 
Carson, Matt Dillon, Wild Bill Hickock, and 
others have been made famous through the art 
of television. 


As many people of Europe and Asia are proud 
of their heroic ancestors, we of America are also 
proud of our cowboys, who have brought to our 
way of life many interesting and colorful tradi- 
tions. 

Hinpa Katz, L- 1 


MORNING GLORY 


As I look out my window, 

There are many things to see: 

The sun rising over the hill, 

And the birds singing cheerily in 
the tree. 


As I look out of my window, 

At the beginning of every day, 

I think to myself how grateful I am 
To be able to see things this way. 


This is indeed a blessing, 

No matter what one may say: 

To be able to live in the land of 
the free 

Is a pleasure you have every day. 


PENNY SHAFFER, F - 1 
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N June 21, 1957, I leave Briscoe Junior High 


Features 


IW LSTA Mas BOLE: 


HE June, 1955, issue of the Briscoe Briefs was dedicated to our new principal, 

William J. Foley, who was completing his first year as head of Briscoe Junior 
High School. In this dedication we congratulated him upon his fine administration and 
wished him continued success. These thoughts we repeat this June of 1957, for we 
are saying good-by to him as he leaves us to assume his duties as principal of Beverly 
High School. All of us who remain at Briscoe will truly miss his vigorous leadership, 
his initiative, his sincere personal interest in the success of his students and his faculty. 
Those of us who are ninth graders will greet him at high school in September with 
confidence that we will still have the benefit of his guidance. Our best wishes go with 
him always. 


TO THE STUDENTS AND 
PACUEDYSOLSBRISCOE 


thing called the “Spirit of Briscoe.” This, in my 


School. This I know will be the most difh- 
cult part of assuming my new position as princi- 
pal of the Beverly High School. When a teacher 
has spent twenty-three years of his life in a 
school, he becomes strongly attached to it, espe- 
cially when it is Briscoe. 


In 1934 I came to Briscoe as a teacher under 
the school’s first principal, James A. Cronin. It 
was under Mr. Cronin’s supervision that I first 
learned about the Spirit of Briscoe. Also I was 
a fellow teacher with Miss Mary Shatswell, who 
wrote “The Keys to Briscoe.” These two people 
along with Mr. Jones, Principal of Memorial 
Junior High, who was for years my principal at 
Briscoe, completely imbued me with the fine tra- 
dition and customs of Briscoe. In 1935 I organ- 
ized and coached the first Briscoe football team. 
Down through the years Briscoe teams have been 
a symbol of spirit and sportsmanship. 


When the new Memorial Junior High School 
was opened in September, 1954, and the enroll- 
ment of our school was cut approximately in half, 
many people wondered if Briscoe could carry on 
as before. In three short years we know that 
Briscoe has in many ways shown better spirit 
than ever before. Our scholarship is of the high- 
est, our athletic teams continue to be most suc- 
cessful, our Briscoe Briefs is progressive, and our 
spirit of friendship and cooperation continues to 
manifest itself in every project that is undertaken. 
This is all because each new class to come to Bris- 
coe, as well as each new teacher who joins our 
staff, quickly acquires this magnetic, intangible 


opinion, is the reason why Briscoe enjoys such 
success as a school. Always remember it is not 
the bricks, mortar, or furniture that make the 
school. The pupils and the teachers make it — 
they are the heart and soul of learning. History 
tells us that many of the great teachers of the 
world used whatever was available as a place of 
learning; even an open pasture sufficed at times. 
Never in the years to come allow a building to 
dampen or lessen the inherent enthusiasm that 
has always belonged to Briscoe. 


Knowing all this, I think you can understand 
why it is with mixed emotions that I leave Bris- 
coe — I have learned to love the school and all 
that it stands for. There is one consolation, how- 
ever, and that is that all Briscoe pupils will grad- 
uate to the high school. It is here that I will 
again welcome you and expect from you the 
characteristics that you have acquired during 
your three years of study at this junior high 
school. Until then my only message to you is to 
keep, nurture, and cherish the fine traditions of 
Briscoe. Friendliness, loyalty, fairness, and ambi- 
tion will always stand by you in life and make 
you proud and happy of having been a student 
here. Whatever success I have enjoyed must be 
shared with the faculty and pupils of Briscoe 
alike. I shall always remember Briscoe and my 
many happy years here as a teacher and as a 
principal. May I wish the faculty and pupils of 
Briscoe continued good fortune and_ happiness 
in the years to come. 


WILLIAM J. FoLey, Principal 
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THREE YEARS WITH MR. FOLEY 


MOST important change for Briscoe occurs 

this year. William J. Foley, principal for 
three years and formerly chairman of the science 
department for many years, will become principal 
of Beverly High School on July 1. Briscoe is 
sorry to lose Mr, Foley, for during the last three 
years the students have learned to respect and 
love him. This combination of love and respect 
has been a happy one. 


How has Mr. Foley kept his school well- 
disciplined without the pupils considering him an 
“old grouch?” The answer probably lies in Mr. 
Foley’s decision to make and enforce certain rules. 
The rules are fair and every student in Briscoe 
knows nothing unreasonable is being demanded 
of him. For example, since Mr. Foley’s term be- 
gan, there has been keen attention on cleanliness, 
manner of dress, truancy, speech and courtesy 
and respect for the teachers in the classrooms. 


Many times Mr. Foley has shown his concern 
for the welfare of individual students. Any boy 
or girl at Briscoe is free to go into the office and 
talk with Mr. Foley about his problems. The 
record shows Mr. Foley has taken a_ personal 
interest in discussing these situations with the 
students, teachers, and the parents when neces- 
sary. Once in a while when an extremely difficult 
problem has required assistance, Mr. Foley has 
appeared at the right time and place to help. 
Thus, Briscoe pupils have learned their principal 
is interested in what is best for them. While he 
does expect the school rules to be obeyed, he will 
quite often go out of his way to give the students 
a good time if they deserve one. A good example 
of this was the dance we planned and enjoyed 
while other schools were on a cafeteria strike. 


Every teacher at Briscoe is going to miss Mr. 
Foley’s leadership. Mrs. Parks, head of the busi- 
ness department, had this to say, “Mr. Foley is 
a good executive and a pleasant one to work for. 
He has kept Briscoe’s spirit alive and tries to do 
the most good for the most people.”” Miss Brooks’ 
comment was, “He is just and fair, and a good 
person to work with.” Mr. Brown, one of the 
history teachers, said, “Mr. Foley has been a fine 
principal here at Briscoe. The faculty will miss 
his outstanding leadership. Our loss will be the 
Beverly High School’s gain.” And how do the 
pupils feel when they are asked to comment on 
Mr. Foley? President of the 1957 class, James 
George, said, “They don’t make them any better. 
He gives everyone an equal chance.” Another 
comment from a pupil in the eighth grade, Jerry 
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Cram, was, “Mr. Foley’s all right. [ve been in a 
lot of trouble, but he has always been there ta 
help me and straighten me out.” 


It would appear that the Briscoe school spirit 
is what Mr. Foley has strengthened during his 
stay. He has impressed the students with some- 
thing that is important. It isn’t the building that 
counts, it is the pupils, the teachers, and the 
opportunities offered. 


What is Briscoe’s loss is the high school’s gain. 
We students in the class of 1957 are leaving with 
Mr. Foley. We were the first class to start the 
seventh grade in junior high and to have three 
years under Mr. Foley. The class of 1957 has a 
special place in its heart for Mr. Foley. We 
know we can look forward to the same kind of 
leadership at Beverly High School. 


CHARLES ELLIoTT, L- 1 


CLASS LEADERS 1957 


HIS year Briscoe is fortunate to have six very 

fine class leaders. Four of them, the class 
officers, were elected in November by the student 
body. The editor of the school magazine was 
chosen in the seventh grade by the magazine staff 
and automatically became the eighth grade editor 
and finally editor-in-chief. The President of the 
Advisory Council was chosen along with five 
other students to represent the Five Keys. The 
student body then elected him president. All of 
the leaders have worked to make Briscoe a better 
school. 


Neil Share, editor-in-chief of the Briscoe Briefs, 
has attended the Hardy, Farms, and Briscoe 
Schools. Last spring he was chosen to represent 
Fair Play, one of the Briscoe Keys, a great honor 
which he has proved he deserves. An honor stu- 
dent for three years, Neil also enjoys basketball 
and bowling. This year he played on the school 
basketball team. Neil plans to go to college and 
to medical school, specializing in pediatrics, 


This year’s president of the Advisory Council, 
Fred Wales, has attended the Prospect, Cove, and 
Beverly Farms Schools. Fred, who belongs to the 
math club, says that algebra and science are the 
subjects he is most interested in. His favorite 
sports are boating, badminton, and archery. 

James George, president of the class, is also 
homeroom president, vice-president of the Ad- 
visory Council, and lineman on our football team. 
Last year he was elected homeroom president and 
the year before vice-president of his homeroom. 
His past years of grammar school were spent in 

everly schools. 


Vice-president, Allison LeClair, attended the 
Cove school, and Beverly Farms School, and the 
Davis School while living in Newton. A member 
of the 1956 Briscoe football team, he enjoys all 
sports, particularly football, swimming, and _ski- 
ing. 

Alan Kaplan attended the Hardie and Edwards 
Schools before coming to Briscoe. Here at Bris- 
coe, Alan is class secretary and vice-president of 
Homeroom 23. Alan, who takes the Junior Busi- 
ness course, plans to go to business school after 
completing high school. Interested in athletics, 
he is a valuable football and basketball star. His 
favorite sport is football, which occupies most of 
his spare time. 

Peter L’Italien, class treasurer this year, has 
previously attended St. Anne’s of Salem, Ryal 
Side School, and Memorial Junior High School. 
Along with his other duties, he holds the office 
of chairman of the Record Club. Although his 
school activities take up much of his time, he 
finds an opportunity to enjoy his favorite sports, 
football, baseball, and swimming. He has partici- 
pated in Briscoe football, playing first string 
guard. 


BRISCOE SCHOLARS 
1954-1957 


EvAN BropiE 
ANNE COUHIG 
JOANNE DaTILLo 
DIANE HUBBARD 
HINDA KaTz 
NEIL SHARE 


These pupils have the distinction of receiving 
major honors every marking period throughout 
their three years at Briscoe. 


BRISCOE CITIZENS 
1954 - 1957 


Davip HACKETT 
NEIL SHARE 


We congratulate these two students for their 
outstanding citizenship record at Briscoe. 


DRISGOESnONORSROUE 
1956 - 1957 


OURTEEN seventh graders, seven eighth 
graders, and nine ninth graders have achieved 
the honor this year of receiving major honors for 
the first three quarters. Major honors are awarded 
to students who receive two A’s in major sub- 
jects, with all other marks B and no U’s in citi- 


zenship. Students who receive six H’s in any 
subject will be awarded citizenship honors, pro- 
vided they have no U’s. The seventh grade major 
subjects are English, mathematics, reading, geog- 
raphy, and history. English, mathematics, and 
social studies are the eighth grade major sub- 
jects. In the ninth grade they are English, math- 
ematics, social studies, French, Latin, science, 
junior business training, and practical arts. 


The following students have received major 
honors for the first three quarters: 


GRADE 7: Constance Alexander, Ann Bern- 
son, Thomas Cook, Margaret Davison, Katherine 
Douglas, Mark Dow, Joan Elliott, Ellen Fiske, 
Wilma Harmaala, Joan Hubbard, Sandra Kanter, 
Karen Mood, Susan Racow, and Phyllis Rhyno. 


GRADE 8: Constance Akerly, Judith Brigham, 
Dorothy Douglas, Carol Englehardt, John Glov- 
sky, Marlene Jaffe, and Emily Spear. 


GRADE 9: Evan Brodie, Anne Couhig, Jo- 
anne Datillo, Cynthia Davis, Charles Elliott, 
Diane Hubbard, Hinda Katz, Reanne Painchaud, 
and Neil Share. 

The following students have received citizen- 
ship honors for the first three quarters: 

GRADE 7: Constance Alexander, Janis Baker, 
Preston Clark, Joyce Desjardins, Katherine Doug- 
las, Janice Dove, Joan Elliott, Ellen Fiske, Wilma 
Harmaala, Joan Hubbard, and Carolyn Mac- 
Arthur. 


GRADE 8: Constance Akerly, Judith Brigham, 
Dorothy Douglas, Carol Englehardt, Donna Mac- 
Rae, Marsha Scanzani, and Emily Spear. 

GRADE 9: Cynthia Davis, David Hackett, 
Diane Hubbard, Hinda Katz, Reanne Painchaud 
Neil Share, Beatrice Stone, and Deborah Wil. 


kinson. 


NEW TEACHERS 


RISCOE welcomed three teachers to her fac- 
ulty this past year: Miss Butera, the music 
teacher; Mrs. Corell, the girls’ physical education 
instructor; and Mr. Lizio, the new science teacher. 
Miss Mary Butera, Briscoe’s new music teacher, 
is from the city of Beverly. She graduated from 
Saint Mary’s School and attended Boston Un1- 
versity, where she studied music. Miss Butera 
enjoys sports, especially tennis and swimming. 
She has also made a hobby of collecting records. 
Her favorite type of music is jazz. 

Previous to teaching at Briscoe, Mrs. Corell 
taught in her home town, Cleveland, Ohio. She 
attended Miami University and graduated with 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 
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Mrs. Corell is kept busy throughout the year, 
acting as a camp counselor in New Hampshire 
during the summer months. Liking all sports, 
she says sailing is her favorite. 


When asked her impression of Briscoe, Mrs. 
Corell replied, “The students are very enthusias- 
tic. They have a spirit and a loyalty towards 
Briscoe that is fine and is not found in many 
schools.” 


Mr. Ralph Lizio was born in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, majored in chemistry, and graduated 
from the University of New Hampshire with 
an A.B. degree. He also studied at Harvard 
University School of Arts and Science for one 
year. 

At Portsmouth High School he taught chemis- 
try, economics, and biology. He was head coach 
of the basketball team from 1937 to 1944. Mr. 
Lizio has also taught chemistry at the University 
of New Hampshire summer sessions. From 1946 
to 1954 he worked for the American Woolen 
Company, Lawrence, Massachusetts, as assistant 
director of chemical engineering. 


Mr. Lizio worked with the Office of Price 
Administration, Board of Health and Board of 
Education in Portsmouth. He is a member of the 
Harvard Association of Chemists, the Boylston 
Chemical Club of Boston, Massachusetts, and the 
National Honorary Education Society. 

Mr. Lizio says he likes teaching at Briscoe 
because of the wonderful school spirit. 


HISTORY 
THES BRICOERSBRIERS 


HE Briscoe Briefs magazine is of great inter- 

est to all students of Briscoe, past or present. 
Do you know how this magazine was organized? 
In all probability, no. I feel to appreciate any 
thing to its fullest extent, one must know its 
history, 

The Briscoe Briefs was first edited just thirty 
years ago in 1926. The magazine lacked a cover, 
and the stories were rather immaturely written by 
the seventh and eighth graders who comprised 
the school then. Yes, we have progressed in leaps 
and bounds since 1926. The magazine had its 
first cover in 1927, and the blue paper was deco- 
rated with books. In 1929 the material for the 
cover changed to a heavier and not so smooth a 
quality of paper. As the years went by, the 
covers became more gaily decorated, until the 
school’s insignia or picture was the motif. 

The magazine was sometimes dedicated to his- 
torians, students, and teachers. Often the dedica- 
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tion was omitted entirely. For example, in 1927, 
there was no dedication, and in the following 
year, Benjamin Franklin was given the honor. 
Three years later, pictures of the people to whom 
the magazine was dedicated were printed. In 
1933 the founder of the Briscoe Briefs was hon- 
ored by having the magazine dedicated to her. 
In that same year, the magazine won second prize 
in a nation-wide contest for school papers. Last 
year, retired Superintendent Starr M. King was 
given the honor of having the magazine dedicated 
to him. 


Pictures help make a magazine much more 


(ay) 


interesting reading material. But they did not 
become part of the magazine until 1927. At that 
time, the pictures of the faculty, advisory coun. 
cil, and the orchestra were included in the edition. 
We now have pictures of the leaders and the 
graduating class. 


The size of the paper has changed tremen- 
dously; that is, from small to the size we now 
enjoy reading. In 1940, there was a vote to en- 
large the magazine to the present size. 


The printing differed from good to bad, and 
that depended on whether the funds were high 
or low. Most of the first magazines were hand- 
printed, and were done in school. In 1953, when 
a great many students would be changing soon 
to Memorial, the Briscoe students had a problem. 
How could the capital of the Briscoe Briefs be 
split between the two schools? It was finally 
agreed to spend all the treasury on the Briscoe 
Briefs that year. The magazine was a master- 
piece; the printing was expertly done, the pic- 
tures were plentiful, and the paper was of the 
finest quality. In September, 1954, Briscoe stu- 
dents started rebuilding the magazine fund by 
sales of class pictures, record hops, and the loyalty 
of previous advertisers and published a mimeo- 
graphed edition that June. In 1956 it was possi- 
ble to have the magazine once more professionally 
printed. 


The Briscoe Briefs has grown considerably 
from infancy, and is still improving with each 
passing year. It is a job well done and never 
ending. 

SANDRA KANTER, 7 - 3 


BRISCOE 


Standing out against the sky 
Is our Briscoe Junior High; 
With its chimneys that are tall, 


I'm glad I come here, after all. 


Here at Briscoe the spirit’s great, 
The teachers and principal highly 
rate; 


The school and the furniture may 


be old, 


But we all love our Blue and Gold. 


PAUL BEAULIEU, 7 - 4 


OFF SHORE FISHING 
I WONDER how many people have had the 


thrill that comes with catching a six-pound 
haddock. This happened to me when my family 
and I went fishing off the coast of Cape Ann last 


summer. 


The skipper of the boat, a friend of my father’s, 
proved to be a genial host as he explained the 
rudiments of the sport. “In order to catch had- 
dock you have to keep your baited line about two 
yards off the bottom,” he said. Having reached 
one of his special “spots,” I placed a strip of clam 
on my hook and dropped the line overboard. 
Suddenly I felt a sharp jerk and foolishly I 
waited long enough for the fish to swallow the 
bait. I disgustedly pulled my line up to find that 
the bait had been stolen. After several hours, 
since nobody else had caught any fish, I felt 


somewhat consoled and ate my lunch. 


Later, being refreshed, I confidently started 
fishing again and immeditaely caught a few small 
cod. Everybody on the boat started hooking fish, 
as a school of them passed under us. However, 
none were of any great size. Determined that I 
would catch the largest, I tried my best to coax 
some fish toward my bait. Again I felt that same 
jerk on my line but this time it was much 
stronger. I did not hesitate, pulling upward 
quickly and steadily, taking no chances of losing 
it. When the fish broke the water’s surface, I 
saw that it was a good sized haddock. My skip- 
per handed me the gafhing hook, and I quickly 
threw my prize into the boat. It was the largest 
fish I had ever caught and I knew it must break 
the record. I later learned, however, that my fish 
fell about thirty pounds short of the world’s 
record, but I was still quite pleased. As we 
headed the boat for shore with fourteen assorted 
fish, I felt sure that seafood would comprise the 


menu in my house for some time. 


Evan Bropig, L- 1 


CLASS SONG 


TUNE: Marine's Hymn 


Farewell to thee, Briscoe Junior High. 
Our love for thee is true. 

Your help and spirit urged us on: 

Three wonderful years just flew. 

We've made many precious friendships here 
In our work and in our fun. 

Your blue and gold will always hold 
Dear memories we ve spun. 

Farewell to thee, Briscoe Junior High. 
Our thanks to thee are strong. 

Though soon we'll all go different ways, 
Your spirit will come along. 

New knowledge and experience, 

Our parting gifts from you. 

After many, busy years, we'll have 


These treasures to renew. 


DIANE HUuBBARD, L> 1 


MR. LaSHOTO 
RISCOE was sorry to lose Mr. Henry La- 


Shoto, a teacher at Briscoe Junior High 
Schoool for seven years. During the time he was 
at Briscoe he taught vocational arts and coached 
the baseball team. On January 11, 1957, he went 
to Watertown, Massachusetts, to teach in the 
junior high school. We all hope that he will en- 
joy his stay there as much as we enjoyed having 
him at Briscoe. 


GERALD FREEDLAND, L-~ 1 


TO OUR ADVERTISERS 


HE staff and business managers of the Briscoe 
Briefs greatly appreciate the cooperation and 
generosity of the merchants and executives who 
have assisted considerably in its success by their 
advertising. We know parents and students will 


recognize your service to Our community. 


Jupy Warp, Business Manager 
DorotHy DouG_as, Assistant Business Manager 


KatHy Douctas, Assistant Business Manager 
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BRISCOE BRIEFS MEETING BRISCOE BRIEFS BUSINESS STAFF 


Dorothy Douglas, Katherine Douglas, 
Mrs. Parks, Judith Ward 


SPRING DANCE Rock: N-ROLL 
Mr. Foley, Janice Dove, William Norris 


May I Cut IN? SWING YOUR PARTNER 
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Activities 


SPRING DANCE 


N Friday, May 3, an evening dance was held 
in the Briscoe auditorium to raise money 
for the Briscoe Briefs. Gaily colored streamers, 
balloons, and flowers were among the decorations 
which added to the gaiety. Almost two hundred 
students danced to popular Hi-Fi records played 
by Mr. Leo Bisaillon, who brought his own Hi-Fi 
equipment. Prizes were awarded to Janice Dove 
and William Norris, winners of the elimination 
dance, and to David Hackett, who held the win- 
ning number for the door prize. 


Committee members were Susan Racow, Joan 
Elliott, and Katherine Douglas, tickets; James 
George, refreshments; Diane Hubbard, Joan Fair- 
bank, Betsy Mood, Hinda Katz, Jo-Ann Pszenny 
Sandra Hubbard, Barbara Menesale, Reanne 
Painchaud, and Lorna Kransberg, decorations; 
Thomas Bernson and John Glovsky, music; Fred 
Wales and the Advisory Council, promotion; and 
Neil Share, ex officio. Faculty guests were Princi- 
pal William J. Foley, Miss Frances Trowt, Mr. 
Raymond Morel, and Mr. Robert Brown. 


CONSTANCE ALEXANDER 


OPEN HOUSE 
ges! a modern junior high school teaches 


more than the three R’s was apparent at 
Briscoe’s annual Open House held on Thursday 
evening, April 11. Displays of class activities, 
class work, demonstrations, and club exhibits 
attracted many parents and friends. 


Maps of South America, population graphs, 
spelling, and geography notebooks, and a bulletin 
board display of the Revolutionary War were 
seen in the various seventh grade classrooms. 
Social studies rooms featured occupational book- 
lets by the ninth grade and history reports by 
the eighth grade. Miss Leadbetter’s room ex- 
hibited eighth grade vocabulary papers and poems 
and compositions suggested by the accompanying 
picture. Covering Miss Trowt’s blackboards were 
compositions, book reviews, vocabulary study, 
and extra-curricular material including informa- 
tive newspaper reviews of outstanding television 
plays and motion pictures. On display were a 
number of books purchased by the Teen Age 
Book Club. The art room was colorful with 
chalk and charcoal drawings, scenery painting, 
and wallpaper designs. Rivaling these was Miss 


Titcomb’s room filled with dresses, skirts 
blouses made by the home economics classes. In 
the music room was a model stage seating an 
orchestra made of pipecleaner figures and instru- 
ments. 


Clubs are an important activity at Br‘scoe. 
Miss Larcom’s Knitting Club in Room 28 dis- 
played many beautiful pieces of handiwork: 
novelty belts, hats, scarves, and mittens. 


The Copper Tooling Club, under the super- 
vision of Miss French, had stunning tooled 
placques on display in Room 22. Made with both 
plain or stippled backgrounds and engraved with 
either tulips or sailboats, the placques were ar- 
ranged in an attractive wall display. 

Miss Crowell’s Variety Club had a variety of 
exhibits. Stamp collections, and numbered paint- 
ings scemed to be the most popular articles, with 
rock collections second. Many of the girls em- 
broidered towels and napkins. The boys enjoyed 
making model jets, cars, tanks, and boats. 


The Stamp Club had exhibits of both Amer- 
ican and foreign stamps arranged in wall and 
table displays. On the wall were enlarged maps 
of America and Europe on which were pasted 
the various stamps from the different states and 
nations. The table display consisted of stamp 
albums and magazine articles on stamp collecting. 


The Camera Club under Mr. Morel’s direction 
featured school assembly photographs which had 
been enlarged to 5 by 7 and 8 by 10. 


“Brevities Through the Years” was the title of 
the Brevities’ display of the newspaper column 
from 1939 to 1957, while the Briefs’ exhibit con- 
sisted of all the magazines from the first student- 
printed four-page issue of March, 1926, to the 
June “Annual” of 1956, which had forty-six 
pages and was professionally printed. 


Under the direction of Mrs. Billie-Jo Corell 


put on an interesting exhibition of square danc- 
ing, tumbling, and wrestling. Two square dances 
were presented by the seventh graders, “Grand 
March” and “Hinky Dinky.” Handstands, back- 
ward and forward rolls, hand and neck springs, 
and a combination roll were demonstrated by the 
eighth grade boys. The concluding number was 
two wrestling matches of three two-minute rounds 
by Frank Wetmore against Allison LeClair and 
John Maxner against Thomas McCarthy. 
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CHRISTMAS IN MANY LANDS THE NATIVITY SCENE 


BRISCOE’Ss FOOTBALL TEAM 
Top Row: Peter LItalien, Robert Butterworth, 


BRISCOE’S CHEERLEADERS 


Kneeling: Gail Freedman, Elaine Zeitzoff, Hinda 
Katz, Ronnie-Sue Fireman Richard Conant, Frank Wetmore, Richard 
we : + <3 > ° 
.  (X ‘ s : apli mn one, Pete 
Standing: Connie Menesale, Janice Gaudreau Smithson, Alan Kaplan, Donald Aucone, Peter 
Copelas 


Middle Row: Roland Robertson, John Parmenter, 
Robert Whidden, Richard Foster, Norman Ciani, 
Charles lliott, John Maxner 


Bottom Row: Ernest Pinciaro, Joseph Andreas, 
Paul Manzi, Richard Kanter, John Scotti, Albert 
DuBois, Robert Teague 


23 
73 
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BRISCOE’S ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


HIS year Briscoe Assemblies ranged from a 

colorful pageant of Christmas in many lands 
to the explanation of the telephone dial system. 
Many students took part in these programs, gain- 
ing an understanding of each other and an appre- 
ciation of what we call “Briscoe spirit.” 


On October 19 the first assembly of the 1956- 
1957 school year was held by the Advisory 
Council, sponsored by Miss Hazelton. Taking 
part were David Hackett, opening exercises; Fred 
Wales, president and Master Key; Diane Hub- 
bard, Scholarship; Joanne Datillo, Activities; Pa- 
tricia. Obear, Friendship; Neil Share, School 
Motto. The homeroom presidents for Grade 
Seven are Thomas Jack, Barry Morse, Bruce 
Palombo, Katherine Douglas, and Susan Racow; 
for Grade Eight — John Davenport, Thomas 
Bernson, Betty Skea, Dorothy Douglas, and John 
Glovsky; for Grade Nine — Peter Copelas, 
James George, Thomas McCarthy, and Richard 
Smithson. 


An educational assembly, held on Novemker 
1, was sponsored by the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. The whole school at- 
tended and learned how to use the dial system, 
which was explained by Mr. Morse and Miss 


Powers, com pany representatives. 


The Seventh Grade, under the direction of 
Miss Lewis, sponsored the Thanksgiving Assem- 
bly and presented a play performed by Mark 
Dow, Carole Bucci, John Ward, Susan Scott, 
John Boudreau, Constance Alexander, Robert 


Brusket, Daniel Robbins, and Thomas Cook. 


On December 21 the Briscoe Auditorium was 
transformed into a theater-in-the-round for the 
Christmas assembly. Two pageants were pre- 
sented: “Christmas in Many Lands” and _ the 
“Nativity Scene.” Taking part in the first scene 
were Diane Hubbard, Spirit of the Christmas 
Tree; Dorothy Douglas, Christmas Tree Angel: 
Elaine Brandt, Spirit of the Gifts; and Christine 
Saulenas, Carol Michalski, Balva Aprans, John 
Davenport, Janice Gaudreau, Barry Morse, Den- 
nis Harrington, Marsha Scanzani, Hinda Katz, 
Carol Englehardt, Judith Brigham, Claudette 
Marcheterre, Joanne Datillo, and Richard Smith- 
son, representing the various nations. In the 
Nativity scene were Joan Fairbank, Mary; James 
George, Joseph; and Paul Manzi, Paul Norris, 
and Richard Robbins, shepherds. Contributing 


the musical background were the seventh grade 


boys’ chorus under the direction of Miss Butera 
and the Briscoe Band under the direction of Mr. 
Finnegan. Mrs, Parks was chairman of this as- 
sembly, assisted by Miss Larcom, Miss Brooks, 
Miss Maskell, Miss Butera, and Mr. LaShoto. 


The Wahington-Lincoln Assembly was held on 
February 21 under the direction of Miss French. 
Presented were “Memories of Washington” and 
“A Lincoln Museum” as well as the reading of 
the winning essays on these two presidents by 
Constance Akerly and Joanne Datillo. Taking 
part in this assembly were Cynthia Davis, Donald 
Aucone, Ninth Grade Girls’ Chorus, John Dav- 
enport, Robert Teague, Evan Brodie, Alan Bai 
suck, Albert Dubois, Neil Share, Thomas Walsh, 
Carmen Cormier, Charles Elliott, Reanne Pain- 
chaud, Richard Robbins, Nancy Clapp, Fred 
Wales, Lorna Kransberg, Marsha Scanzani, 
Elaine Zeitzoff, and Clara Scotti. 


A late winter assembly featured Mr. Darling 
of Northeastern University, who explained the 
careers Open to students taking the various courses 
offered in high school and college, the cost of a 
college education, and the years of training for 
certain careers. Interesting color slides were 
shown of jobs open to students out of high school 
or college. 


That Briscoe has n.any talented students was 
obvious at the Talent Assembly on April 19, 
sponsored by Miss Butera. Beatrice Stone was in 
charge of opening exercises with Peter Copelas 
as Master of Ceremonies. Performing were 
Diane and Joan Hubbard, piano duet; Nancy 
Clapp, Judy Boudreau, and Clara Scotti, vocal 
soloists; Elaine Brandt, toe routine: Steve Max- 
ner, John Scotti, Glenn Morrison, and John 
Davenport, a calypso quartet; Carmen Cormier, 
piano soloist; Jane Garnos, Suzanne Risoldi, Flor- 
ence Cruddas, and Germaine Andreas, vocal 
quartet; Russell Smart, violin solo; Carolyn Mac- 
Arthur, piano solo; and a finale, “It’s a Grand 


Night for Singing,” by the Girls’ Glee Club. 


JupiTH StTanTOoNn, F- 1 


A NOTE OF APPRECIATION 


HE Briscoe Briefs Staff wishes to express our 

sincere gratitude to all who have aided in the 
production of this yearbook. Our sincerest ac- 
knowledgements to our adviser for uncounted 
hours of hard work, Hinda Katz and Allison 
LeClair for the cartoons, Miss Leighton for her 
supervision of the art work and pictures, Mrs. 
Parks and the ninth grade typing classes, and 
Mr. Foley for his confidence and advice. 
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Names 


Allen Baisuck 
Evan Brodie 

Anne Couhig 
Joanne Datillo 
Cynthia Davis 


Melvin Deveau 


David Dove, Jr. 
Charles Elliott, Jr. 
Joan Fairbank 
Jay Faulkner 
Gerald Freedland 
David Hackett 


Diane Hubbard 
Hinda Katz 
Lorna Kransberg 
William Lawler 
Elizabeth Mood 
Patricia Obear 


Jo-An Pszenny 
Neil Share 

Judith Ward 
Deborah Wilkinson 
Grace Baccari 
Rosalind Barnett 


Brooke Chapman 
Carol Earley 
Albert Fabri 
Gail Freedman 
Thomas Healey 


Donald Henderson, Jr. 


Richard Kanter 

Leah Leibovitz 

John Macko 

John Maxner 
Thomas McCarthy 
Catherine McDonald 


Carolyn Monroe 
Reanne Painchaud 
Christine Saulenas 
Beatrice Stone 
Betty Taylor 
Beverly Wilson 


Class of 1957 


Nickname 


Al 


Jo 
Cyn 
Mel 


Davie 
Bud 
Joannie 
Wiggles 
Jerry 
Dave 


Hin 
Lorn 
Nickie 
Betsy 
Pattie 


Jo 


Judy 
Debby 
Gracie 
Rozzi 


Gay 
Tommy 


Don 


Dick 
Lea 
Maypo 
Jackie 
Tom 


Cathy 


Kay 
Rainy 


Twiggy 
Bet 


Bevie 


Favorite Pastime 


Golf 
Basketball 
Swimming 
Skating 
Tennis 
Camping 


Hunting 
Golf 

Sports 
Homework 
Golf 


Sailing 


Music 
Swimming 
Tennis 
Baseball 
Swimming 
Swimming 


Swimming 
Basketball 
Tennis 

Swimming 
Swimming 
Swimming 


Swimming 
Skating 
Baseball 
Figure Skating 
Baseball 

Golf 


Football 
Sports 

Boating 
Hockey 
Baseball 


Swimming 


Dancing 
Horseback Riding 
Tennis 

Skating 

Dancing 


Horseback Riding 


Vocation 


Nuclear Physicist 
Dentist 

Laboratory Technician 
Model 

Journalist 

Commercial Artist 


Lawyer 
Anesthesiologist 
Occupational Therapist 
Salesman 

Development Engineer 
Engineer 


Nurse 

AYE 

Physical Therapist 
Veterinarian 
Medical Artist 


Nurse 


Wave 
Pediatrician 
Lawyer 
Nurse 
Secretary 
Journalist 


Nurse 

Stewardess 

TV. Technician 
Journalist 

Major League Baseball 


Engineer 


Real Estate Manager ts 
Teacher 

West Point 

Dentist 

Electronics Technician 
Nurse 


Stenographer 
Laboratory Technician 
Occupational Therapist 
Psychologist 

Medical Secretary 
Private Secretary 
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Class of 1957 


Names Nickname Favorite Pastime Vocation 

Elaine Zeitzoff Lainey Swimming Buyer 

James Barton Jimmy Model Airplanes Radio Operator 
Lou Cellineri Luigi Baseball Engineer 
Leonard Chmiel Chim-o Drum Corps Politics 

Leonard Clayton Buddy Hunting Air Force Pilot 
Nancy Cohen Nan Skating Dental Hygienist 
Peter Copelas Greek Basketball Engineer 
Maureen Darcy Water Skiing Beauty Culturist 
Ronnie Fireman Ron Skating Stewardess 
Richard Foster Cousy Talking Veterinarian 
Janice Gaudreau Jan Sports Psychiatrist 

James George Jimmy Sailing Merchant Marine 
Peter Hussey Pete Sailing Architect 

Sidney Katz Sid Table Tennis Air Force 

Allison Le Clair Allie Eating Engineer 

Paul Manzi Gabby Baseball Civil Engineer 
Paul Norris Making Models Commercial Airline Pilot 
Richard Robbins Basketball Engineer 

Arthur Santisi Bubbs Repairing Cars Aviation Mechanic 
Roberta Shaffer Penny Swimming Dental Hygienist 
Russell Smith Smitty Sports Metallurgist 
Richard Smithson Rich Football Engineer 

Judith Stanton Judy Reading Bookkeeper 
Patricia Toll Patti Swimming Teacher 

Alice Toorks Tennis Commercial Artist 
Frederick Wales Fred Sailing Electronics Engineer 
Keith Weston Chief Camping Machinist 

Frank Wetmore Pudgie Sports Architect 

Robert Whidden Bob Tennis Architect 

Clifford Wickstrom Cliff Boating Marine Engineer 
Donald Aucone Acorn Eating Wholesaler 

Carol Connell Swimming Beauty Culturist 
Gail Conway Gay Swimming Secretary 

Barbara Crandall Barb Dancing Secretary 

Nancy Desjardins Nan Dancing Nurse 

John Dickinson Dick Drag Racing Air Force 

Rose Dube Swimming Medical Secretary 
Lea Eldridge Bicycle Riding Secretary 

Garry Gadbois Zoma Eating Salesman 

Sandra Hubbard Sandy Swimming Dental Assistant 
Alan Kaplan Nupper Playing Cards Proprietor 
Elizabeth Latorella Betty Horseback Riding Secretary 
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Names 


Jane Lavoie 

Patricia Lindsey 
Peter L’Italien 
Elaine McGinn 
Barbara Menesale 
Constance Menesale 


Carol Mersereau 
Mary Nelson 
Faye Nyland 
John Parmenter 
Nancy Pecunies 
Robert Pinciaro 


Rosalie Pinciaro 
Irene Rossi 
Margaret Russell 
Frank Stearns 
Donald Stetson 
Ruth Varnavas 


George Andrews 
Alfred Beaulieu 
Dorothy Beaulieu 
Armand Beauvais, Jr. 
George Bradley 
Ronald Camire 


Raymond Charland 
Raymond Chase 
Richard Conant 
Theodore Crateau 
Richard Cruddas 
Leonard D’Entremont 


Jan Gadbois 

Sandra Innis 
Michael Lucas 
Joseph Maggiacomo 
Ronald McIntyre 
Alfred Rossi 


Donald Smith 

Daniel Stillson 
Edward Troubetaris 
Kathleen Troubetaris 
Donald Wendell 
Michael Woods 


Class of 1957 


Nickname 


Pinky 
PAG 
Horace 
Lanie 
Barb 


Connie 


Merce 


Minnie 


Fats 
Nan 
ira 


Ro 
Renie 
Tootsie 


Don 
Shorty 


Lenny 


Sandy 
Fats 
Joey 
Mac 
Freddy 


Smitty 
Dingle 
Greek 
Kathy 
Donny 
W oodsie 


Favorite Pastime 


Dancing 
Reading 
Playing Cards 
Boating 
Swimming 


Swimming 


Swimming 
Swimming 
Swimming 
Swimming 
Dancing 


Swimming 


Swimming 
Bicycle Riding 
Basketball 
Reading 
Basketball 


Swimming 


Drum & Bugle Corps 
Fishing 
Listening to Radio 


Plane Spotting G.O.C. 


Baseball 
Playing Records 


Cars 

Model Flying 
Boating 
Fishing 
Swimming 


Listening to Radio 


Doing Nothing 
Swimming 
Playing Records 
Baseball 

Sports 

Sports 


Baseball 

Fishing 

Girls 

Listening to Radio 
Camping 

Sports 


V ocation 


Private Secretary 


Salvation Army Othcer 


Salesman 
Secretary 
Legal Secretary 


Airline Hostess 


Medical Secretary 
Wave 

Dental Hygienist 
Forester 

Disc- Jockey 
Printer 


Hairdresser 

Wave 

Private Secretary 
Lawyer 

Physical Ed. Teacher 


Commercial Artist 


Carpenter 
Machinist 
Practical Nurse 
Air Force 
Carpenter 


Machinist 


Machinist 
Commercial Artist 
Pattern Maker 
Machinist 

Printer 


Machinist 


Carpenter 
Hairdresser 
Machinist 
Machinist 
Cabinet Maker 


Radio Announcer 


Machinist 
Carpenter 
Lawyer 

Social Worker 
Navy 


Carpenter 
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Class Leaders of 1957 


JAMES GEORGE, JR. NEIL SHARE FREDERICK WALES 


Class President Editor-in-Chief, Briscoe Briefs President of Advisory Council 


ALLISON LE CLAIR ALAN KAPLAN PETER L’ITALIEN 


Vice President Secretary Treasurer 
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Dbiterary 


ROO BEEBW THe CATER 


T WAS like a lion let loose from the circus 
when Mr. Benton stomped into the living 
room. Speaking as loud as his voice would allow, 
trying to outdo the noise, he shouted, “Peggy, 
how in Heaven’s name can you watch TV, listen 
to the radio, read a book, and drink coke all at 
the same time? And furthermore, that radio can 


be heard half way down the block!” 

Peggy, stretched out with her legs across the 
arm of her chair, in what her father thought to 
be a very awkward position, very calmly said, 
“On TV a beautiful young girl was just kid- 
naped from her home, on the radio they just 
finished playing “Two Different Worlds,” in my 
book a poor country girl just inherited $5000 
from a rich uncle, and the coke is delicious.” 

“Ooooh!” groaned her father, “I’ve had it.” 

“By the way, Daddy, must you be so loud?” 

“Must I be so loud!” shouted Mr. Benton. 
“Look here, young lady, with all this racket 
going on in here you'd think we were in Times 
Square on New Year's Eve.” 

Just then the telephone rang, and Peggy 
jumped out of her chair. “I'll get it!” The girl 
on the other end of the line was her best friend, 
Christie. 

“Oh, Peggy,” wailed Christie, “we're in a pre- 
dicament. None of the kids can have the Satur- 
day night get-together at their house. Do you 
suppose . . . do you suppose you can have it at 
your house again this week?” 

“Of course we can,” said Peggy delightedly. 
“Daddy won't mind.” 

“What won’t I mind?” echoed her father as he 
entered the room. 

“Having the kids down Saturday night, silly.” 

“Oh, I won’t mind,” he moaned. “They only 
clean out our refrigerator, wreck our rugs, and 
get us at least a dozen complaints from the neigh- 
bors.” 

“Thanks millions, Daddy. You're a living doll.” 

“Now I’ve heard everything. First I’m a beast, 
then I’m a living doll,” muttered her father as he 
stomped out of the room. 

Saturday night came all too quickly for Mr. 
Benton. The girls were gossiping and giggling, 
and the boys were boasting about the points they 
had scored at the football game, while still others 
had rolled up the rug to dance. 


A while later when Mrs. Benton was bringing 
in a fresh supply of food, she gasped and nearly 
dropped the plate of cookies. “Henry, for good- 
ness sake, what are you doing?” 


Mr. Benton, who had just finished a “‘jitter- 
bug” with one of the girls, came over for a cookie 
and very quietly said to his wife, “If you can’t 
fight them, join them!” 


DoroTHY DouGLas, 8 - 3 


HOESVANSINE BEACK 
elias day was bright and sunny. The wind 


was so soft that it caressed my warm cheeks 
as it blew by with a soft, low whistle, What a 
wonderful day for a walk! Enchanted by its 
beauty, I went for a stroll down a narrow coun- 
try road with which I was very familiar. The 
early green of summer was now dressing each 
tree with unusual beauty. 


Because summer was drawing near, days were 
beginning to grow long once more. Soon the sun 
was setting amid a pink sky, against the scarlet 
trees. Gone was the sun, but one could see a 
faint yellow moon against long strips of dark 
gray clouds. The trees that were once familiar, 
lost their usual shapes, and formed weird images 
before me. The wind, which had been soft and 
caressing, blew with bitter force against my face. 
Then I remembered a book that I had read the 
night before about a monster-like man, called the 
man in black, who aimlessly walked through the 
night looking for victims of murder. Tonight was 
of the same description as a night within the 
pages of the book that had haunted me and had 
never really left my mind. 


While walking by a bend in the road lined 
with tall weeping willows, I saw a strange, horri- 
ble image. Horror lightened my face as I peered 
at the form resembling the man in black. The 
wonderful form moved from side to side with 
arms outstretched and seemed to harmonize with 
the groaning of the trees. As a cloud passed over 
the moon shutting out all possible light, I heard 
my heart pounding as if it were its very last beat. 
My prayer, by some unknown miracle, was soon 
answered, for the moon lighted my path once 
more and told me that my black phantom was 
only a gigantic branch swaying with the silent 
breeze. 

BEATRICE STONE, L- 2 
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THES siS TERS ORSDENACE 
THE MENACE 


= FF with her head,” I have shouted more 

than once at my six-year-old sister, Mar- 
jorie. Younger sisters, as you know, are gremlins 
who are up at the crack of dawn planning new 
tricks to antagonize you throughout the day. 
During the past six trying years certain things 
which Margie has done have convinced me that 
she is the gremlin ringleader. 


For example, many times she starts the morn- 
ing by standing on her head in bed at an un- 
earthly hour, which gives the rest of the family 
the sensation of having an earthquake next door. 
Another one of Margie’s tricks which happens 
more often and is more exasperating is her 
shadow act in which she follows me from room 
to room, chair to chair, step by step, until I take 
matters into my own hands and slap her. Then 
my mother scolds me for hitting “my little sister,” 
who by this time is laughing hysterically, without 
a reason. You can’t win! 


Margie is also an expert at hiding my clothes 
when I’m in a hurry. That innocent look on her 
face is too much to bear when she says, “I don’t 
know where your belt is, but why don’t you look 


in the bathtub?” 


As if her antics aren’t unbearable enough at 
home, Margie has embarrassed us when visiting 
by inquiring politely if she could take some candy 
home. In one of my sister’s silly moods she called 
a policeman “Mr, Tooth Decay,” which brought 
a chuckle from everyone except the policeman. 


Although I lose patience with Margie and her 
tricks, my mother, who must be made of iron, 
reminds me that I was no better at her age. [Il 
agree that I was also a demon at the here-I-come 
age of six, but Margie has outdone me completely 
when she charms my parents into not spanking 
her. That I admire her for! 


CynTHIA Davis, L- 1 


THE ILLUSION 


HILE in the girls’ gym, Ginny looked at 

herself in the mirror. Dressed in her new 
white lace gown like that of her favorite movie 
star, she would be the most beautiful Snow 
Queen Springton High ever had. Of course she 
was not officially yet, but she knew she would be. 
After all she was the most popular girl in high 


school. 


“T can’t think of a reason why I wouldn't be 
chosen,” she told Margie, her best friend. Just 
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then the music began to play. “Ill have to go 
now, Margie. Al and I are supposed to start the 
dancing.” 


“Al, please don’t tell me who is going to be 
gueen. I want to look surprised,” she told him 


Presently the music stopped. “And now, ladies 
and gentlemen, we have come to the most impor- 
tant part of the evening, the crowning of the 
Snow Queen,” the announcer stated. 


Ginny fixed her hair, and turned around to 
smile at all her friends. From where she stood 
she could see almost everyone. 


“Everyone is looking at me,” she thought. 
“They're all looking at the next Snow Queen. 
I've just got to win that crown. Every afternoon 
I went to the Malt Shoppe to be with my friends. 
I neglected my homework just to be on special 
committees. Of course my marks are failing, but 
after I become queen I will work in school to 
bring my marks up. My hard work won't be in 
vain when I become Snow Queen.” 


She turned around to see Pamela Gordon 
standing behind her. “Poor Pamela,” she thought. 
‘“T wouldn’t want to be she. She acts just like 
herself and never tries to be different. Of course 
she is only a junior, but when I become queen 
I'll let her associate with me and I'll tell her how 
to act so she can become next year’s queen.” 


“And now,” the announcer said, “our Snow 


Queen, Miss Pamela Gordon.” 


Now alone in her room, Ginny thought over 
the events of the day. “I was a fool,” she said 
to herself out loud. ‘Just because I tried to be 
something I’m not I have lost my marks and 
the crown. This summer I will have to attend 
school to make up the work I lost. Now I know 
what Pamela meant when she said, “Ginny, just 
be yourself.” ” 

HINDA Katz, L- 1 


ENGLISH ASSIGNMENT 


Every time an assignment comes 
I pout and fuss so much; 
Although I know it is useless, 

To escape its menacing touch. 


After continued delay 
I try a stanza or two. 
Using all imagination possible, 


This is the best that I can do. 


Evan Bropig, L- 1 


DOLE SSUNe TIESNIGEE 


REAK! “Gee, be quiet!” Penny whispered. 
“IT didn’t know these stairs creaked so 
much,” Jill answered apologetically. 

“Just remember you're my guest and I can 
show you the door whenever I want to!” Penny 
warned. With that, both girls giggled loudly, 
forgetting to be quiet. Jill was staying overnight 
at her friend Penny’s. Now they were creeping 
down the stairs determined to discover the rea- 
sons for strange noises they had been hearing. 

“There goes Susie again,” Jill said quietly, 

“T know,” Penny answered in the same tone, 
“and she never mews at night. Something prob- 
ably awakened her. Perhaps that something was 
a burglar,” Penny added mysteriously. 

“Oh, stop, you’re scaring me!” Jill, the more 
timid of the two, answered nervously. 

Reaching the bottom of the steps, the girls tip- 
toed from room to room, heading for the kitchen 
where Susie slept. The noises ceased. 

“Do you think the burglar heard us?” Jill 
stuttered. 

“Well, he will if you’re not quiet,” Penny 
whispered. 

“O.K., but what if it is a burglar, and he sees 
us, and he catches us, and he kidnaps us, and 
eee. ca, 

“Oh, be quiet, Jill,” Penny ordered. Reaching 
the kitchen she added, “I’m going to turn on the 
light.” 

“Oh, don’t!!! Jill screamed. 

CLICK! After their eyes became accustomed 
to the sudden light, Penny and Jill looked down 
at Susie. 

Susie sat in her basket, innocently munching a 
tasty mouse. 

JOANS ELLIOTT. 7 <> 


NEVER AGAIN 


HE arrival of the latest issue of my favorite 

monthly magazine, Let’s Blab, was responsi- 
ble for my being a contestant in the Crackly 
Crunch Cereal Contest. While skimming through 
its pages, I was attracted by a colorful cereal 
advertisement. Crackly Crunch was offering two 
hundred and thirteen dollars to the person who 
could cleverly complete this rhyme: 


“Crackly Crunch is as good as can be. 
Try a box and you will see 
That you will laugh and jump with 


glee! 


The deadline was midnight, June eighteen. I 


was thrilled with the anticipation of all the things 
I could do with that two hundred and thirteen 
dollars. Rhymes began popping into my head: 
“And you will know A from B,” “And smart 
youll think and wiser you'll be,” and “The 
Crunchy folks are smart you see!” 


“That's it!” I exclaimed and excitedly snatched 
a piece of paper. Carefully completed, I tucked 
it into an already addressed and stamped envelope 
and dashed to the nearest mailbox. 


Now that dreaded week of waiting and sus- 
pense was about to start. The days dragged 
slowly by, and it seemed to me, there never was 
so long a week as that! 


At last the nineteenth arrived and at nine 
o'clock, the winners would be announced on Sta- 
tion L-U-C-K-Y. I was up at six o'clock and 
those three hours seemed like three years. When 
at last it was one minute before nine, I snapped 
on the radio and waited. The calm announcer 
began, “I know almost every child in the United 
States is waiting for me to announce the first, 
second, and third prize winners of the Crackly 
Crunch Cereal Contest. I will announce them 
after a word from our sponsor.” Following, the 
Crackly Crunch commercial, came “The winner 
of the third prize, which is ten free boxes of 
Crackly Crunch, is .. . Jack Casey! The win- 
ner of the second prize, which is two hundred 
free boxes of Crackly Crunch is . . . Joan Hub- 
bard.” 

Off went the radio. I won, oh boy! Suddenly 
the disappointing realization of two hundred 
boxes of Crackly Crunch came to me. What to 
do with two hundred boxes of Crackly Crunch!!! 
No-o-o!! 


JOAN HuBparb, 7 - 5 


ROGKweANDSROEE 


Teachers, parents, on the war path, 
All hate rock and roll. 

Elvis Presley, Tommy Sands 

Seem so strange and cold. 


Can't they remember their younger 
lives, 

Charlestons, all the rage, 

Rudy Valley, Vaughn Monroe, 


Idols of their own teenage? 


Children nowadays need 

A rhythm new and bold, 

So they have it, as you know, 
It’s called the rock and roll. 


RONNIE-SUE FIREMAN, F- 1 
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CHUBBY 


HE term “Chubby” has been applied quite 

frequently to me. Others have not been so 
kind and more often the word “Fatty” is used. 
Either of them is appropriate. However you look 
at my problem the conclusion is, “overweight!” 
Fifteen pounds to be specific. I know I have a 
problem and so does everyone else, but the essen- 
tial point is how do I solve it. 


To lose the overabundant flesh I have tried 
calorie counting, daily exercise, and fad diets. 
None of these have helped. Perhaps because 
when I counted calories, I neglected to include 
the dish of ice cream I had before bedtime, or 
the candy bar I bought at Goodwin's. As for 
exercise, I felt that walking home from school, 
week-end basketball games with my older brother, 
tennis, swimming, and baseball were sufficient. 
Needless to say they were not. 


To reduce my waistline and other measure- 
ments, I must perform waistbending exercises, 
and others for my hips and stomach. These take 
time and effort. Somehow they never became a 
daily habit. I have tried many a fad diet. Sadly 
I found myself sneaking that rich little morsel I 
spied in the refrigerator or the cookie Jar. 


To sum it up, I find it impossible to reduce! It 
is now the beginning of March with Easter ap- 
proaching. I cannot purchase a becoming dress 
or suit until I reach my goal. Therefore I have 
no choice but to lose those ugly fifteen pounds. 
I have resolved not to eat between meals. (This 
has been my greatest downfall.) Rich desserts, 
candy, ice cream, cookies, and cake are all off my 


list. Wish me luck, I'll need it. 


P.S. If I ever write another article, I would 
like to call it “My Success in Conquering Over- 
weight” with a full-length picture. 


Anonymous, L- 1 


TEENAGE FADS 


Dungarees and rolled up shirts 
Are now the current fad. 

Our parents scold and fuss at us, 
And say we've all gone mad. 


‘Phone calls last at least an hour, 

Current singers they say sound 
sour. 

Yet I’m glad to be a teenager now, 

And not the dizzy Twenties’ 
flapper wow. 


ANNE Counuie, L- 1 
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CHOOSING MY OWN 
CLO THES 


FIRST began to choose my own clothes when 

I was about eleven years old. Until then, my 
mother hadn’t trusted me, but due to my contin- 
uous pleading, the great day, a Saturday, arrived. 
With a few dollars carefully folded in my wallet, 
I proudly went up-town to look for a_ skirt. 
Walking into a store, I asked the saleswoman 
where the skirts were and wondered why she 
followed, watching me so closely. Seeing nothing 
I liked, I briskly stepped out. This was the same 
procedure followed in the other stores, and I 
never did buy anything. Coming home empty- 
handed, my mother, in exasperation, literally took 
me by the hand, led me up-town, and miracu- 
lously found just the skirt I had been looking for. 
Although I felt stupid, I had my skirt, and my 
first great day of shopping was over. 


On another occasion I wanted a print blouse 
very badly. Again I walked into a store and was 
followed by another saleswoman. I immediately 
decided on a bright, pink, sky-blue and white 
plaid number. Mother disliked it, and we had 
quite a quarrel. Dad laughed at it. And my 
sisters loved it. Despite all this controversy, I 
only wore it once after I bought it. I have not 
seen it for months, and I’m not especially worried 
about its whereabouts. 


I have finally decided on a set method of shop- 
ping for myself. I buy the small but necessary 
articles with my own money, using my own judg- 
ment. More important and expensive articles are 
chosen by me, but approved by Mother. Often 
the cost of these larger items is divided between 
us. This saves me money and I am sure of a good 
value by an experienced shopper. It took several 
years for me to find the best manner of shopping, 
but as it is said, “Experience is a dear teacher!” 


DIANE HuBsarp, L- 1 


MY WINTER DREAM 


Some people dream of foreign lands, 


Of Venetian gondolas and Arabian sands, 


But when the winter is cold and bleak, 


And your breath turns to steam when- 
ever you speak, 


I dream of summer and all the fun 


That I will have when winter is done. 


CoNNIE ALEXANDER, 7 - 1 


MY FIRST HURRICANE 
eles ao CaroL, which hit this area about 


noon on August 31, 1954, was my first 
real hurricane. Early that morning about 8:00 
all our neighbors were down at the beach pulling 
the boats up above the highwater mark. It was 
low tide so all the boats were on the sand, except 
two large ones moored way out. It was so rough 
no one could get out to them. We hoped that 
they would ride out the storm all right, 


Of all days to have a haircut this was one of 
them. It was not too bad at 11:00 o’clock when 
my father and I departed for the barber shop. 
While we were there we saw a chimney wavering 
in the wind, which made us decide that we had 
better get home fast. We finally made it after 
cutting across lawns and backyards to evade 
fallen trees. For about an hour we watched the 
storm and listened to shingles from a house in 
front of us slapping against our house. Toward 
the end of the storm my father went outside to 
take some pictures of our roof so we could see 
which shingles had lifted. This later proved very 
valuable. After the storm was nearly over my 
mother finally gave me permission to go down to 
the beach to see if my boat was still serviceable. 
I couldn’t believe my eyes when I arrived. My 
boat had been blown about fifty feet up a hill. 
Then I spied what was once a large sloop lying 
strewn about the beach. I soon found out that 
one of our neighbors was responsible for getting 
the two people off unhurt and that I had missed 
it when I was at the barber shop. As the two 
boats we had left in the water were nowhere to 
be seen, a group of us set out along the shore to 
look for them. One was just a mass of splinters 
after hitting the Lynch Park rocks and the other 
had piled up on the Independence Park seawall. 


I am thankful that my boat was not hurt badly 
and hope that we will see no more hurricanes. 


FREDERICK WALES, F - 1 


THE UNPREDICTABLE WIND 


Out of nowhere, into the still 

Quiet of the storm to come 

The rustling wind blew from the hill, 
No louder than the softest hum. 


Slowly but surely it came through the air, 
Papers and leaves spun round and round; 
Rising quietly, then into a flare 

Came the howling wind with its tormenting 


sound. 


Then down from the heavens came the 
torrents of rain, 

And along came the wind with great force; 

To the people it brought grief and pain, 

As it left destruction in its course. 


KATHERINE DOUGLAS, 7 - 4 


A SUMMER STORM 


Clouds increasing in the sky 

Cause the sun’s bright beams to die; 
Thunder rumbles far away — 

A summer storm we'll have today. 


Sudden gusts of wind we hear, 
Then the lightning flashes near; 
Sheets of rain begin to fall, 
Pitch-black darkness covers all. 


Then dark clouds begin to lighten, 
The sky above begins to brighten; 
A glorious rainbow shows at last, 
Telling us the storm is past. 


ERLEN FISKE. AiceZ 


The ocean is a beautiful sight, 

With its dainty whitecaps glistening 
at night. 

The ocean is a deep blue-green, 

It has a sparkling silver sheen. 

Fish come in, boats go out, 

Seagulls fly noisily about. 


Ah! The ocean! That’s for me! 
Fun and beauty fill the sea. 


ANN BERNSON, 7 - 4 


A SUN SHOWER 


I sat on the porch, looking down the 
lane, 

When suddenly it started to rain; 

I saw the shining droplets fall, 


Some were big and some were small. 


Each was racing to be first 

To quench the earth’s unending thirst; 
And then a rainbow arched on high, 

It gleamed with beauty in the sky. 


Joyce BRANDLEY, 7 - 4 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 


HE March 4th presentation of “Romeo and 

Juliet” was a brilliant tribute to the immortal 
love story written by William Shakespeare. Per- 
formed by the Old Vic Company of England, the 
“Producer’s Showcase” masterpicce delivered the 
plot in an effective manner although the dialogue 
was sometimes difhcult for me to understand. 


The settings although they were extremely 
simple, impressed me and the acting was of the 
highest caliber. Both Claire Bloom and John 
Neville were excellent as the ill-fated lovers, and 
Richard Wordsworth gave a moving performance 
as the evil Tybalt. 


To me the most memorable scene was the 
last one because it plainly showed that fate as 
well as love was a factor in the final results of 
the story. It was purely by accident that Romeo 
missed Friar Laurence’s message concerni 
Juliet’s “death,” yet by doing so he sets the entire 
mood for the dramatic ending. 


Q 
=) 
=} 
a 
=) 
JQ 


REANNE PAINCHAUD, L- 2 


Isls: Whey Ole Isle 
WHITE KNIGHT 


The Mystery of the White Knight is an ap- 
propriate title for this exciting and at times terri- 
fying mystery. The story takes place in the 
South during the nineteenth century. Suspense 
and intrigue are in store for the reader. 


Events begin at Magnolia Grove, an old 
Charleston plantation which had belonged to the 
Shepard family for many generations. Evelyn 
Shepard, a fourteen-year-old girl, who had spent 
her summer vacations here for many years, was 
again enjoying a summer sojourn. Her two 
cousins, Ha! and Marjorie Shepard, accompanied 
her. Eccentric Aunt Harriet, rightful heir to this 
lovely estate, helped them with traditional clues 
from time to time. 


The sudden disappearance of the Negro work- 
ers caused the children and Aunt Harriet to start 
an investigation. Aunt Emma, the cook, and 
Uncle Abe, an old worker, explained that a ghost 
had been seen, who, every night at low tide, rode 
in from the sea to haunt the plantation. 


To find out why the “ghost” was haunting 
these shores and causing such confusion, read The 
Mystery of the White Knight by Ruby L. Rad- 


ford. It may be found in our Briscoe library. 


JoAN Hupsarp, 7 - 5 
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KING ARTHUR AND THE 
KNIGHTS "ORS CEE 
ROUND TABLE 


HE story of King Arthur and the Knights of 

the Round Table was adapted by Estelle B. 
Schneider from Howard Pyle’s Story of King 
Arthur and His Knights. This is a story of the 
early days of knighthood in Britain. King Ar- 
thur, Sir Kay, and Merlin the Wise, a magician, 
are the main characters in the story. There is one 
chapter which tells of a Christmas Tournament 
with all the knights dressed in their best armor, 
ready to fight with lances and swords. Other 
chapters tell how King Arthur obtained the sword 
Excalibur and how he won the hand of Lady 
Guinevere. The stories in the book are very 
exciting and the illustrations by Jay Hyde Bar- 
num give one an idea of how knights looked and 
lived. 

ELLEN FIsKE, 7 - 2 


THE SECRET GARDEN 
WAS would you do if you found the key 


to a secret garden? Mary, the lucky girl, 
finds friends, health and happiness when she un- 
locks the ivy-covered rusty door. A little boy 
regains his self-confidence while being wheeled 
through the garden. Dickson, the housemaid’s 
brother, plants and replants rose bushes to restore 
the floral beauty of the garden. Mary herself 
thrives from the many exciting adventures she has 
with her friends in this magic place. 


For leisure reading be sure to take from the 
Briscoe School Library shelf The Secret Garden 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


Jupy ATKINSON, 7-5 


WILD BILL HICKOK TAMES 
THE WEST 


Wild Bill Hickok Tames the West is Bill 
Hickok’s life story. It is full of adventures, and 
tells how he fought a bear with a bowie knife. 
At another time Bill was riding his horse when 
a grizzly bear attacked him. He killed the bear, 
almost getting killed himself. There are many 
more experiences that Wild Bill Hickok had, 
which I enjoyed very much. This book may be 
obtained at the school library. 


CALVIN TINGLEY, 7 - 2 


WANTING TO KNOW 


Big tall tree with branches so high, 
What do you see as you reach for the sky? 
Tell me today; I want to know all, 


For as you see I am oh so small. 


Give me the knowledge gained from your 
growing, 

Tell me the truths far-reaching and 
knowing, 

Give me your wisdom gained through the 
days, 

Give me your strength to help me always. 


BARBARA TAPPAN, 7 - 2 


Je llbey ells) ble: 


In the blackness of night with only a 
rustling wind 

To set the trees a tremble, 

A young lad, feeling the need of Him, 

His thoughts he did assemble; 

While God in the heavens, 

After looking both near and far, 

Gazed down on the lad, 

And answered his prayer with the 
light of a star. 


BROOKE CHAPMAN, L- 2 


THE SEASHORE 


The waves come rclling toward the rocks, 
Twisting the buoys around, 

And hitting the posts beneath the docks, 
Echoing with a deafening sound. 


Back and forth the seaweed sways 

Across the barnacles white, 

While the snow-white seasuds swirl in a 
maze, 

The periwinkles are closed so tight. 


Over the water the sailboats skim, 
Cutting the surf gracefully, 

The lashing waves go over the rim, 
While the crew bails out hastily. 


Above the bay the light blue skies, 
Expose seagulls screeching noisily, 
And far away golden shadows rise, 
Shining on crested waves brightly. 


JOHN SANIDAS, JR., 7-5 


ASURIB GES LO) err 
WIN TETE DES TASLES 


A tribute to the United States, 
To the land of the free; 

To the valleys and mountains: 
To the plains and the sea. 


The waving grain in the summer 
Gives to the land a touch of gold, 
While the snow in the winter 
Thrills young and old. 


The cool mountain lakes, 
With forests all around; 
The big, busy cities, 
Where factories are found. 


This is my homeland, 

My country bold and brave; 

Which Washington at Valley Forge 
Did fight so hard to save. 


But what can I do? 

I certainly can’t vote! 

If you’re wondering what you can do, 
On the following please dote. 


We both can be good citizens 

Of the neighborhood in which we 
live, 

And appreciate all the freedoms 

That our country does give. 


We both can help each other, 
When trouble strikes a blow; 
And do what’s best for the group, 
Instead of feeling low. 


I assure you it won’t go unnoticed. 
Then give it freely, mates. 

Open up your hearts. and give 

A tribute to the United States. 


ROBERT JACQUES, 8 - 3 


WOREDES PEACE 


This world of ours would truly be a better place 
to live, 

If only people of all kinds would learn just how 
to give 

A little understanding and more cooperation 

To every race and faith and creed in every land 
and nation. 


DoroTHY DOUGLAS, 8 - 3 
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THE ONLY TRUE HORSE WINTER 


Away with the wind, There’s nothing in the wintertime 
Over hill and dale, That gives me so much fun, 

A flying mane and As walking through the forest 

A flashing tail. When the snow has just begun. 


Beneath his graceful The tinkling brooks no longer sing 


Galloping feet, Their happy summer tune; 
The earth passes by 


Without repeat. 


Each tree is trimmed in sparkling 
white 
And glistens ‘neath the moon. 


This creature is dark 

And speckled with white, 
His body is full; 

His burden light. 


There’s nothing in the wintertime 
That gives me such a thrill, 
As skating on the frozen pond 
And coasting down the hill. 
He brings forth his young . 
oe 2 oe MA ae Some people like the summer. 
With the coming of spring; 
And others like the fall, 
Another colt is born, j 
S ie But give me good old wintertime. 
oon to be a king. Pan 
5 I like it best of all. 


Now it is winter and JAMES HENRIKSON, 7 - 4 
They are off again, 
To the land of sunshine, 


With little snow or rain. SNOW FLAKES 


What do you suppose is the I love to watch the snow come down 
Only true horse? And cover tree and hill. 
You know the answer—a It never seems to make a sound; 
Wild one, of course. It comes so soft and still. 
Katuy PopcErs. 8- 3 I love to watch its coat of white 


Falling from the sky; 
It’s such a very pretty sight 
It makes me want to sigh. 


FLORAVU SKETCHES 


; I love to watch the snow flakes fall 
Drawing flowers bright and gay, 
At morn, or noon, or night; 
And if it never stops at all, 


With me it’s quite all right. : 


Just the way they stand, 

With their shadows dull and gray, 
Makes me feel just grand! 
Matching colors with utmost care, JOANNE MANZI, 7- 1 
I do my very best! 

Chalk and charcoal eliminate glare. 


Sheer delicacy is the test. MY PARAKEET 
Lovely shades of green and rose, I have a little parakeet 
Pretty as can be, With feathers black and green, 
Color on my painting goes, I think he is the dearest 
Color enraptures me. Little bird I’ve ever seen; 
The sparkle of the morning dew, He makes me very angry 
The magic of that hour, When I try to make him speak, 
The tinted beauty that I view, He sits and looks straight at me 
Is reflected in my flower. And all he says is “Tweet.” 
JoAN Husparp, 7 - 5 PHYLLIS RHYNO, 7 - 1 
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OUR SEASONS 


Summer, winter, spring and fall, 

I like the summer best of all; 

Swimming, picnicking, boating, too, 
These are the things that I like to do. 


Next to summer I like the spring, 
The robins’ voices always sing. 

I like to watch them build a nest, 
A task at which they are the best. 


Fall I like almost as well, 

The fires with their smoky smell; 

I can hardly wait for Hallowe’en 

When witches and goblins appear on 
the scene. 


Winter is crisp and white and cold, 

Skating, sliding, and skiing unfold; 

And on the days when the snow comes 
down, 

The trees are dressed in a crystal gown. 


SANDRA PRESTON, 7 - 4 


ON SATURN’S RINGS 


To go to Saturn’s rings 

Where there aren't any things: 

No trees or flowers, 

Just a rainbow all ours. 

How should we go? 

Should we fly or row? 

Should we swim in the beautiful 
Sea of stars, so full? 


When we got there 
The ground was bare, 
And when we rose, 
We almost froze, 

For it was so cold 

I couldn’t hold 

My disintegrater gun, 
So we had to run. 


To the ship we ran! 

And carrying out our plan, 
Homeward we came; 

We had completed our aim. 

On the trip we took 

We had a good look 

At Saturn’s rings 

Where there weren't any things. 


ANN BERNSON, 7 - 4 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts is a wonderful state, 
Filled with wonders small and great. 
Boston’s crowds of hustling people 

See its famous Old North steeple. 
Salem’s House of Seven Gables 

Tells of many mysterious fables. 

While on Gloucester’s rocky coast, 
Fishermen often with wild tales boast, 
After they've braved the storms at sea 
To bring home our seafood, a delicacy. 


Paul Revere’s ride was a thrilling one, 


Which went through Concord and Lexington. 


Beverly’s the birthplace of the Navy, 


While Marblehead says only, “Well, maybe.” 


With all these wonders small and great, 


Don't you think Massachusetts should highly 


rate? 


CLAUDETTE MARCHETERRE, 8 - 5 


VOCABULARY 


Struggle, struggle, all day long, 
Matching words as if in song; 

The right words still I haven’t found, 
Although trying many for the sound. 


Geography encompasses many a land, 
Oceans, seas, and mountains grand; 
Studies concerning some terrains, 
Make us exercise our little brains. 


History is a major subject, 
On which we must reflect; 
Ideas for wording a report, 
Use a vocabulary of every sort. 


English is sometimes very tough, 
I really don’t mind the stuff; 


Except when defining words for meaning, 
Upon Webster, then, I’m really leaning. 


Even these words have been given much 
thought, 

Looking through dictionaries I have 
sought 

New words, to be used in writing this 
verse, 

Without these, it would have been 
much worse. 


SUSAN RAcow, 7 - 5 
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CRAMMING For EXAMS 
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Flumor 


TAKE IT FROM ME PLEASE 


Dear Reader: 

Drag up a comfortable rock and lend an eye. 
Although it seems silly now, in twenty years it 
will become apparent that what I write now is 
true. 


Item: 


EVAN B., not able to make up his mind as to 
whether he would be a dentist or an architect, is 
now quite satisfied building bridges. 

HINDA K. has just finished a novel, entitled 
“How to Giggle Your Way to Success.” 

JERRY F. is, in his own words, “a English 
teacher.” 

JAY “WIGGLES” F. is the India rubber man 


in a carnival. 


DAVID D., famous mathematician, has 
reached his ultimate goal, He has just disproved 
Einstein’s theory of relativity. 

DEBORAH W. is no longer the Mayor’s 
daughter. She’s the Mayor! 

ALLEN B., boy voted “Most Likely to Re- 
main,” has, after twenty years, not yet done any- 
thing to disprove this title. 

JOANNE D. is making fifty dollars per hour 
modeling — gloves? 

NEIL S. is no longer a pediatrician. He’s a 
safecracker. (All kidding aside, Neil’s actually a 
fine boy. He never really CRACKED a safe in 
his life. He is very gentle about it and just turns 


the knobs.) 


Gag Bag: (In this case, gag means joke. You 
might see it differently.) 
Son: Gee Dad, you eat like a vulture. 
Father: You eat like a bird too, Son, a peck at 


a time. 


Interviewer: And what do you usually do after 
a fight, Rocky? 
Rocky: I bleed. 


Son: Dad, I’m almost as witty as you are. 
Father: Yes, Son, you're halfway there already. 


Fighter: I don’t know why I lost. I had him 
on the run throughout the whole fight. 
Manager: Yeah, after you. 


Questions for Well Stuffed Skulls: 


(Answers below) 


1. What is the longest word in the English 


language? 


2. How much does the Earth weigh? (to the 
pound) 


Answers: 
1. PNEUMONOULTROPHOTOMICRO- 
SCOPICSILICOVOLCANOKONIOSIS. 


2. Sixteen ounces. 


Signing off, 
ALLEN Balsuck, L- 1 


A SONG AND A LAUGH 
TOO MUCH — Homework 
I'M SORRY — For Chewing Gum 


WONDERFUL WONDERFUL — When 
School Is Out 


ROUND AND ROUND — Briscoe’s Record 
Hop 


LITTLE DID I KNOW — Before Exam 
ALL SHOOK UP — Caught Passing Notes 
CHANTEZ CHANTEZ — French Class 
GREENSLEEVES — Coming Out of Art 


WHAT EVER WILL BE, WILL BE — 
Report Cards 


DON’T BE CRUEL — Giving Homework 


HOMEWARD ANGELS — Briscoe Junior 
High School Going Home 


THIS OLE HOUSE — Briscoe Junior High 
School 


TRYING TO GET TO YOU — Math Teacher 
RIP IT UP — Warning Cards 


THERES SNOT ASMOMENT TO SPARE 
=— [Lunch 


TONIGHT YOU BELONG TO ME — Home: 


work 


MONEY HONEY — Class Dues 


Nancy DESJARDINS 
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OUR. COACH 


When the school day is through 


To keep in trim, 
The boys all gather 
At the local gym. 


The practice starts 
With a simple shot, 
An easy lay-up, 


Everyone's hot. 


Coach Smith is there, 


His voice rings true. 


“Hey, you there, meathead, 


I'm talking to you.” 


Two hours pass, 
Weariness begins to show. 
Coach Smith is satisfied? 
NO!! NO!! NO!! 


The day finally comes 
For our first big game. 
Will we make him happy 


Or put him to shame? 


He sits on the sidelines, 
His face wears a frown. 
Our boys try hard, 


Their sweat pours down, 


But then the tide changes, 
The game is won. 
Our coach is the happiest, 


His worries are none. 


And the next afternoon 


When you're out to play, 


You can guess what we'll hear 


For the rest of the day: 


“Hey, you there, meathead!” 


NEIL SHARE, L- I 


Names 


Gerald Pelonzi 
Margaret Furnari 


Robert Johnson 
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DHESORPERASS TARO E 
PT GCHYSEORES 


elas HERKILMIA considered herself the great- 

est opera singer in Itchy Forest. All the 
other Imps did too, for Hilda always carried a 
club with her. Hilda began her career when she 
was just two thousand years old. Ever since then 
everyone in Itchy Forest has been getting to sleep 
very late and waking up early. 


One night at an Imp meeting, someone brought 
up the terrifying subject, Hilda. No one knew 
what to do. Then one Imp came up with an 
idea. “Why not put something over her mouth?” 


he said. 


Everyone thought that was a wonderful idea. 
The very next day the smallest Imp took a rag, 
tape, rope, leaves, and some rocks to stuff in 
Hilda’s mouth, which was very big. Two black 
eyes, a broken nose, three smashed ribs, and a 
broken arm, were the results of the Imp’s suc- 


cessful job. 


Everything went well for a few centuries, but 
it was too quiet. The little Imp was sent out 
again, this time to unstuff Hilda’s mouth. Every 
Imp was happy because everything was back to 
normal. Once again Hilda could be heard singing 
throughout the forest. 


MaArGARET DAVISON, 7 - 3 


MY LAMENT 


Dirty dishes, dirty dishes, 
Make me think of frogs and fishes. 
Dirty dishes, dirty dishes. 


Just why do we have dirty dishes? 

If you and I were frogs and fishes, 

Would we then have dirty dishes? 

If frogs and fishes have dirty dishes, 

Then you and I should be ghosts and 
witches. 

Surely ghosts and witches don’t have 


dirty dishes. 


JANICE Dove, 7 - 4 


CLASS OF 1957 — NO PICTURES 


Nickname 
Jerry 

Peg 

Bob 


Favorite Pastime Vocation 
Baseball Dentist 
Swimming Hairdresser 
Boating Carpenter 


Sports 


FOOTBALL 


“T’HE 1956 football season got off to a promis- 

ing start with an 8-0 victory over Ipswich. 
A touchdown by Allie Le Clair and a safety by 
Alan Kaplan highlighted the game for Coach 
Leo Smith’s team of eighth and ninth grade boys. 
However, the next three games with teams from 
other cities were lost. Finally the controversial 
Briscoe-Memorial game was played on November 
6. Although Briscoe put up a good fight, they 
could not stop the heavier Memorial team and 
Ista?) ~ 6. 

The first team consisted of the following boys: 
Peter Copelas, left end; Richard Conant, left 
tackle; Jimmy George, left guard; Robert But- 
terworth, center; Peter L'Italien, right guard; 
Frank Wetmore, right tackle; Donald Aucone, 
right end; Richard Smithson, quarterback; Alan 
Kaplan, left halfback; Allison Le Clair, fullback, 
and John Maxner, left halfback. 


THROUGH ‘THE SEASON 


Briscoe 8 — Ipswich eee) 
7 — Swampscott 28 
7 — Gloucester 3 
0 — Beverly High Jay-vees 20 
6 — Memorial 25 


JAMES GEORGE, F - 1 


BRISCOE CHEERLEADERS 


ITH the permission of Mr. Foley and Mr. 

Smith and the help and cooperation of 
Mrs. Corell, the football team and the school 
band, Briscoe’s cheering squad was able to under- 
take, for the first time, two after-school pep ral- 
lies in which the pupils loudly and cheerfully 
participated. With their help the cheerleaders 
urged victory, reciting some of their favorite 
songs which included “Team Cheer”, ‘Football 
Blues”, “Come On Kids”, and “Summer, Fall”. 
The most successful rally took place in front of 
our school on November 6, the day of our big 
game with Memorial, with almost every student 
present. 

The squad, composed of two teams headed by 
Captain Janice Gaudreau, spent many long hours 
in the gym with the aid of our new gym teacher, 
Mrs. Corell, adding to and improving their 
cheers. The first team, comprised of the follow- 
ing ninth-graders: Janice Gaudreau, Ronnie-Sue 
Fireman, Hinda Katz, Connie Menesale, Mar- 


garet Russell, Elaine Zeitzoff and substitute Gail 
Freedman, chose members of the second team in 
a strong competition of seventy seventh, eighth, 
and ninth graders, The two second teams picked 
were alternated at all but one of our six games 
until November 6, when the better of the two 
teams was chosen to cheer for Memorial. These 
girls were seventh-graders: Kathy Douglas, Wil- 
ma Harmaala, and Suzanne Risoldi; and Nancy 
Clapp, Dorothy Douglas, and Barbara White, 
eighth-graders. 

The cheerleaders were fortunate in having 
Mrs. Corell as their instructor as she taught them 
and aided them with many new and different 
cheers. This year’s second team will be next 
year's first team and they are looking forward to 
even more success than this year. 


RONNIE-SUE FIREMAN, F- 1 


BASEBALL 


VERY promising baseball season seems to 

be in store for Coach Leo Smith’s Nine. 
The team’s fielding and hitting has been improv- 
ing steadily, as is evident in the two fine ball 
games they have played up to the present. In 
the first game of the year with Danvers, Briscoe 
suffered a heartbreaking defeat, with Danvers 
going ahead in the last inning to win, 6-5. After 
this, the team was determined to win the next 
game they played, which was with our chief rival, 
Memorial. Starting off with one run in the first 
inning, Briscoe drove three runs across in the 
third with both Butterworth and Pelonzi reach- 
ing for extra bases with their long blasts. Memo- 
rial retaliated with one run each in the third and 
seventh innings. However, this wasn’t sufhcient 
to stop the inspired Briscoe team and Briscoe 
finally won, 6-2. Much of the team’s success 
was due to the excellent pitching performance 
turned in by Tommy McCarthy, allowing only 
three hits and striking out nine Memorial batters. 
For the rest of the season Briscoe plays Memorial 
twice, Danvers once, St. John’s Prep once, and 
Marblehead twice. The starting lineup is as fol- 
lows: John Ward, catcher; Tommy McCarthy, 
pitcher and right field; Bobby Butterworth, 
pitcher and right field; Jerry Pelonzi, first base: 
Evan Brodie, second base; Charlie Elliott, short- 
stop; Paul Manzi, third base; Donald Smith, left 
field, and Denny Litka, centerfield. 


Evan Bropig, L- 1 
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BASKETBALL 


HE basketball team, under the direction of 
Coach Leo Smith, was divided this year into 
three groups: the seventh grade, the junior var- 
sity, and the varsity. The Edwards School Gym 
was used for practice purposes. Although Grade 
7 didn’t actually compete against other teams, 
they held scrimmages two days a week, which 
proved useful in learning the fundamentals. 
The junior varsity, consisting primarily of 
eighth graders, played a number of games with 
out-of-town teams. In the Memorial series they 
lost both games, 27-17 and 19-14. The latter 
proved to be thrilling with both teams playing at 
their best. Much can be expected of next year’s 
team, since two players of the varsity were eighth- 
graders. 
The Briscoe varsity concluded the season with 
a fair record to their credit. Marblehead, how- 
ever, won both games with Briscoe by scores of 
40-21 and 47-29, Briscoe emerged victorious 
in the first game with St. John’s Prep, 43 - 40, 
but lost the second by ten points. During the 
series with Gloucester Briscoe was on the lower 
end of the score, nevertheless the team played 
one of the best defensive games of the season 
there. Climaxing the season, the varsity played 
two long-awaited games with their chief rival, 
Memorial. Briscoe downed Memorial in the first, 
34-26, but lost the second, 30- 19, in a low-scor- 
ing contest. Peter Copelas, although he played 
in only half the games, was the high scorer of the 
squad with 51 points. The members of the first 
squad were Don Aucone, Charlie Elliott, Jerry 
Freedland, Dick Robbins, Ronny Rubinstein, Neil 


Share, Dave Tower, and Evan Brodie. 


Evan Bropig, L- 1 


BASKETBALL 
IRLS* basketball under the direction of Mrs. 


Corell was very successful this year. Start- 
ing in regular gym class, the girls who wanted to 
go into the sport further practiced after school 
and had team games on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
over a two months’ period. In all there were 
seven teams: four seventh, two eighth, and one 
ninth. Joan Fairbank was the captain of the ninth 
grade team. Judy Simon and Donna MacRac 
were the captains of the two eighth grade teams. 
Janice Dove, Connie Alexander, Sandra Kanter, 
and Carol Varas were the captains of the four 
seventh grade teams. The team that won the most 
games, playing all teams, was Sandra Kanter’s, of 
the seventh grade. Joan Fairbank’s team won the 
most games of the eighth and ninth grades. These 
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two teams challenged each other, and Fairbank’s 
team won. 

Donna MacRac was the sports manager of the 
games. She was in charge of the games, and ar- 
ranged for all the ofhcials, and filled in when 
necessary. The officials were all members of the 


eighth grade Girls’ Athletic Club. 


CaroL EarLey, L - 2 


ON GOLF 


ARS play golf, a great variety of equipment is 

needed. In addition to golf clubs, golf balls 
and a golf bag are essential. I soon discovered 
that these implements are very costly. A com- 
plete new set of clubs cannot be bought for less 
than seventy-five dollars, and new golf balls cost 
anywhere from fifty cents to a dollar and a 
quarter. 

The only way that you can learn to play a 
good game of golf, is to practice whenever you 
can. As any professional golfer will tell you, 
diligent practice will soon develop you into a 
good golfer, no matter what your weight or size. 
The most important part of the game, the drive, 
can be practiced in the cellar, hitting the ball 
into a canvas hung from the ceiling, or you can 
practice at the driving range. In your own back 
yard, if you have grass, a miniature putting 
green can be erected, and the practice you gain 
from this will benefit you immensely on the 
course. 

Although to the bystander golf looks like an 
uninteresting game, once you have started to 
play, you have been “bitten by the golf bug” and 
you will never want to stop playing. 


ALLEN BalIsucK, L- 1 


VOLLEYBALL 


IKE basketball, volleyball was originated in 
the United States in 1895 at the Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, Y.M.C.A. 

Volleyball, an all-American game and now an 
international sport, ranks high in recreational 
sports because it offers so much to so many for so 
little investment. 

There are no paid officials or professional play- 
ers in volleyball, for it is an amateur sport that is 
played, officiated, and managed for the love of 
the game. 

The world’s championship was held in Moscow 
two weeks after the Olympic Games in 1952, 
before 40,000 persons. Today there are 20,000,- 
000 people playing volleyball. 


DONALD STETSON, J.B.T. 


— Autographs — 
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Advertisers 


This issue of the “Briscoe Briefs” 
printed at the office of 


THE CRICKET PRESS, INC. 


66 Summer Street 
MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, MASS. 


WINN CHEVROLET, INC. 


COOK THE FLORIST 


263 Cabot Street Beverly, Massachusetts 
Telephone WA 2-2848 


BEVERLY ICE COMPANY 


ICE AND FUEL 
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JANTZEN — GANTNER RICHARD A. MARSTON CO. 
SWIM SUITS 
SCHOOL & OFFICE SUPPLIES 


for 


MEN and WOMEN Telephone WA 2-2203 


SPORTING GOODS 
Golf — Baseball — Tennis 
PHOTO SUPPLIES 


179 Rantoul Street Beverly, Mass. 


Film and Cameras 


PLANT AND OFFICE 
COR-NIX CO. 277 Rantoul Street Beverly 


Branch 319!/, Cabot Street 
Corner of Cabot and Pond Sts. 


° : PARAMOUNT CLEANSERS 
Call and Delivery Tel. WA 2-2711 


COMPLIMENTS 
OF 


GOODWIN'S 


UTILITY METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURERS SHEET METAL 
PRODUCTS 


117 ELLIOTT STREET Telephone WA 2-058 1 
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COMPLIMENTS 
OF A 
FRIEND 


CABOT PHARMACY 


HAROLD L. RACOW, Reg. Pharm. 
Telephone WA 2-0794 

123 Hale Street 

U. S. Reg. No. 2024 


Beverly, Mass. 


BOWL-O-MAT 


BEVERLY, MASS. 
Just a step from the R.R. Depot 


Telephone WA 2-1140 


ROLAND'S BEAUTY SALON 


235 Cabot Street 


Telephone WA 2-1810 Beverly, Mass. 
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Kodak Cameras, Films and Photo 
Finishing 
Victor, London, Decca, Columbia, 
Capital Records 


Television, Radio and Repairs 


HAYES MUSIC STORE 
266 Cabot Street Tel. WA 2-1722 


QUALITY CLEANSERS & 
DYERS, INC 


200 Rantoul Street 


PICK UP AND DELIVERY 
No Extra Charge 


nn nee seen annem A 


ED'S CAMERA SHOP 


CAMERAS - FILM 
PHOTO = SUPPLIES 


282 Cabot Street 


BEVERLY 


ALCON'S 


FOR GRADUATION 
SHOES and CLOTHES 


149 Cabot St. 
Cor. Washington 


Serving Beverly For 


ONE Hundred Filty-Five Years 


The Beverly National Bank 


Beverly, Massachusetts 


1802 Wheel 


“Save Systematically The Cooperative Way” 
Beverly Co-operative Bank 


954 Cabot Street 
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G. B. CHALONER, INC. 


MILK and CREAM 


141 Balch Street 


CLEMENZI CONSTRUCTION 
CO., INC. 
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HOME LOAN HEADQUARTERS 
FOR VETERANS AND OTHERS 


for ninety years 


OUR FRIENDLY HOME FINANCING’ SERVICE 
IS DESIGNED TO GIVE YOU THE RIGHT LOAN 
PLAN TO SUIT YOUR INDIVIDUAL NEEDS. 


es 


GET A TAILORED MORTGAGE THAT WILL 
Elie. OUREXAGT ISS 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS RECEIVED FROM 
$1.00 UP. DEPOSITS ARE INSURED IN FULL. 


& BEVERLY 


fox BAN 2 


% ‘ 175 CABOT STREET CORNER THORNDIKE, BEVERLY, MASS. 
HAT ALWAYS HAS TIME FOR YOU — AND TEMPERATURE TOO! 
ee 


Telephone WA 7-0333 
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BEVERLY COVE PHARMACY 


145 HALE STREET 


ARTHUR R. TOOMEY — Registered Pharmacist 


Prescriptions Filled Telephone WA 2-0124 


TIC TOC DONUT SHOPS 


HAND CUT DONUTS 
SANDWICHES 
OFA ICE CREAM 


FRIEND LUNCHES 


COMPLIMENTS 


Beverly, Gloucester, Salem, 


Shoppers World - Framingham 


KRISTIN ELLIOTT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


ROAD SERVICE PLOWING 
SANTOS ATLANTIC STATION 


RANTOUL AND BROADWAY 


WA 2-3043 


GAS GOODYEAR TIRES and BATTERIES OIL 
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KRANSBERG FURNITURE CO. 
QUALITY FURNITURE AT GREAT SAVINGS 


Telephones: WA 2-3140 - WA 2-3141 


363 RANTOUL STREET BEVERLY, MASS. 
COMPLIMENTS 
OF A Corner BROADWAY and 
RANTOUL ST. 
FRIEND 
BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE 
DELANEY APOTHECARY H. GUY LYMAN COMPANY 


RAYMOND W. THOMAS Plumbing and Heating 


Reg. Mgr. 


207 Cabot Street 109 Colon Street 


BEVERLY, MASS. Tel. WA 2-2450 BEVERLY, MASS. 
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QUALITY DAIRY PRODUCTS 
SINCE 1846 


THE NAME YOU KNOW 
YOU CAN TRUST 


FISHER & GEORGE 
PEG yRy GG. ©. 
INC. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
HOUSE WIRING 


MANCHESTER, MASS. 


Tel. Man. 282 


Beverly: WA 2-4933; WA 2-2454 


BEST WISHES 


FROM 


BEVERLY EVENING TIMES 


FORNESS & MORGAN, INC. 


INSURANCE 


MORGAN & DOUGLAS 


REAL ESTATE 


173 CABOT STREET WA 2-0885 


CHARLES T. MORGAN COMPANY 
ULTRASONIC TEST INSTRUMENTS 


FIELD TESTING SERVICE 


BEVERLY, MASS. 


UE OIL COAL COKE 
OIL HEAT EQUIPMENT 


PICKERING 


GEORGE W. PICKERING CO. 


287 Cabot Street BEVERLY 
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Boston Photo System 


School Photography 


PROS Boxe2 73 


Stoneham 80, Massachusetts 


BEVERLY CONSTRUCTION 


22 WEST DANE STREET 


CONCRETE FOUNDATIONS 


RICKEY BARTERA Tel. WA 2-1296 
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BOMAC LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Beverly © 


Massachusetts 


WARD'S 


Tip Top .° 


Bread and Cake 


Tel. Beverly WA 2-0900 


RALPH O. SMITHSON, JR. 
REALTOR 


“Our representatives cover the North Shore” 


RALPH O. SMITHSON, JR. 324 Cabot St. 


WILLIAM CHARLES OF 


BEVERLY BARTER BROTHERS 
Photographers Florists 
155 Cabot Street, Beverly, Massachusetts 151 CABOT STREET 


Telephone WA 2-2180 at Washington 
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— Autographs — 


— Autographs — 
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Compliments 
BOWMAN 
FINE QUALITY MEATS 


Your Gift Store 
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92-4054 


BEVERLY, MASS. 
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